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FLOWERS 4ND FOLKLORE FROM FAR KOREA 
By FLORENCE HEDLESTON CRANE 


This is perhaps the most gorgeous and strikingly beautiful book that has been offered for sale 
through our book stores. Mrs. Crane, who prepared its contents, is both artist and author. She 
is an artist of consummate skill. She is the wife of our missionary, Dr. J. C. Crane, of Korea. 
For years she has studied and painted the wild flowers of that intringuing land. This new book 
contains fifty full-page plates, in six colors, size 8x10% inches. The tints and shades, the riot of 
deep colors, the faithfulness to life in shape and design, cll contribute to make the reproductions 
In addition to the flowers, Mrs. Crane has included 
legends, stories, myths, poems and brief folk-tales of Old Korea gathered from many sources. 
These are all woven together most delightfully, with all their original Oriental tang and charm. 
The size of the book is 101%x13 inches. Price, $15.00. 


masterpieces of skill and of entrancing beauty. 








LYRIC RELIGION 
By H. Augustine Smith 


Just the help for every leader as he plans services of 
worship, selects hymns for programs, and teaches an ap- 
preciation of church music. The book has as its sub-title, 
“The Romance of Immortal Hymns.”’ The contents could not 
be better described, for this is no ordinary hymnology which 
merely states dry facts. The hymns live upon the pages of 
this book. Professor Smith writes in a clear and interest- 
ing style of 150 hymns, among them being many of those 
better known and loved. The text of each hymn is given, 
including original stanzas which are no longer sung, and in 
many cases the hymn tune accompanies the hymn. Then 
follows the Biblical passage on which the hymn is based, 
and the story of the author and the hymn. An analysis of 
the kymn and its usage in worship is also given, and where 
possible services of worship are appended using the hymn 
in a natural setting. Price, $4.00. 


LIBERATING THE LAY FORCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


By John R. Mott 


It is doubtful if any man who has lived during the past 
fifty years has had a larger part in “liberating the lay forces 
of Uhristianity” than has Dr. John R. Mott. He is too 
well known to the Christian world to need any introduction 
here. This new book contains the Ayer Lectures delivered 
by Dr. Mott at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 1930-31. These lectures contain the quintessence 
of Dr. Mott’s work of forty years success in liberating the 
energies of Christian laymen. Not only so, but he has drawn 
upon Church history and the present-day activities of the 
various denominations in the presentation of this great sub- 
ject. The book is, indeed. a real challenge to the lay forces 
of Christendom. Price, $2.00. 


ADVENTURES IN PRAYER 
By Bishop Charles H. Brent 


This little book contains prayers for many occasions which 
may be used for either private or public devotions. The 
author is quoted as saying, “An artistic prayer, a prayer 
carefully prepared, so far from being less is more spiritual 
by virtue of its literary finish.” In this spirit the writer 
has evidently approached the preparation of these prayers, 
some of which are remarkable for the beauty and spirituality 
of their thought, and for their literary polish, and all of 
which are inspiring expressions of the devotional life of a 
great Christians gentleman.—J. A. McLean. Price, $1.25. 


' and speaker. In this volume he has made a valuable con- 








STARS, ATOMS, AND GOD 
By Harris Elliott Kirk 


This little volume contains the McNair Lectures of 1931, 
delivered at the University of North Carolina. Here also 
will be found the substance of the lectures given at Davidson 
College on the Ott Foundation in 1930, as they dealt with 
science. There are three chapters: Stars to Atoms; Atoms 
to Mind; Mind to God. These indicate what the new posi- 
tions of science are, especially in astronomy and physics, and 
how far they bear upon the idea of God in the universe. 
Dr. Kirk, pastor of the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, is known internationally as an outstanding writer 


tribution on a great subject. Price, $1.00. 


WINNING WAYS FOR WORKING CHURCHES 
By Roy L. Smith 


Roy Smith’s books are always worth while. If you have 
had one, you will know why. They are practical. They 
have been written from tested and tried experiences. Being 
a minister, the author of course knows the troubles of the 
preacher. But also being a pastor, he knows equally well 
how far the average church congregation comes from doing 
its share in making the church function as it should. Dr. 
Smith has studied many church and preacher problems care- 
fully, has applied his best thought to their solution, and here 
presents the results. He goes further with some of his plans 
than would many Presbyterian ministers and congregations, 
but there is much of constructive suggestion that will prove 
usable and really valuable. 240 pages. Price, $2.00. 


THE EXCELLENT BECOMES THE 
PERMANENT 


By Jane Addams 


This volume contains ten memorial addresses, delivered by 
Miss Addams, in addition to an introduction and an essay 
entitled “Early Reactions to Death.” The subjects of the 
memorials are mostly men and women, personal friends of 
the author, who have been interested in social welfare work 
in Chicago, especially the famous institution of “Hull House.” 
These addresses contain many gems of thought and are writ- 
ten in beautiful style. Possibly their greatest value to the 
ordinary reader is in the glimpse they open up into the 
life and heart of the author, one of the greatest women of 
our time. It is to be regretted that Miss Addams cannot 
speak cut a little more positively and definitely on the sub- 
ject of immortality from a Christian standpoint. Neverthe- 
less, I have been blessed in reading this book—J. A, McLean. 
162 pages. Price, $1.75. 








ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA., or TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 


A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism, 

Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Virginia 

















OFFICIAL STUDY BOOKS 
1932-1933 


FOR AUIXLIARIES, YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES MEN- 
OF-THE-CHURCH GROUPS, 
AND SCHOOLS OF 
MISSIONS 


THE RED MAN’S TRAIL 
By William B. Morrison, Lit. D. 


“This home mission textbook 
is heartily endorsed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Home 
Missions of our Church and 
should be studied in every local 
congregation. For thirteen 
years the author was president 
of Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Durant. He has taught 
Indians in the classroom, has 
been a close student of Amer- 
ican history, and has studied 
their life, habits and modes of 
thought. * * * This is a thrill- 
ing narrative of Indian missions 
and portrays in a graphic way 
the part taken by our own de- 
nomination in this movement.”— 
Christian Observer. Price, 50c. 





THE STORY OF OUR CHURCH 
By Roswell C. Long, M. A., D. D. 

“This is to be the general 
study book for the last months 
of this Church year, and it will 
mean much to the membership 
of our Church to have in such 
comprehensive form a statement 
of the origins, the history and 
Standards, the teaching and 
evangelizing programs of our 
denomination. These are dealt 
with in the early chapters 
while the later chapters take up 
the results and resources of our 
Church. In these days of dis- 
couragement and down-hearted- 
hess, it should give us new 
energy and new courage to go 
forward when we consider our 
sure foundation, our glorious 
heritage, and our abiding re- 
sources,”—Presbyterian Survey. 
Prices: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


Order all of above from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 









































OBEDIENCE 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


My little one came in today 
With poisoned leaves of ivy gay 
Quite beautiful, indeed, to see; 
At my request she flung them wide, 
And with a knowing smile replied, 
“Of course, you know what’s best 
for me.” 


Dear God, when thou must take away 
The things I love, help me I pray 
To yield with smiles instead of 
tears; 
Forbid that I should question why, 
But help me grasp thy purpose high 
Which runs through all my check- 
ered years. 
—Exr. 


TEACHERS 
May Justus 


I have dined with Sorrow, 
I have supped with Pain,, 
And I may tomorrow 
Sit with them again. 
But I’ve learned to rate them 
Friends instead of foes, 
And I do not hate them 
As life older grows. 


Sorrow, you have taught me 
Lessons hard to learn. 

Pain, your patience wrought me 
Vision to discern. 

Through the hours of teaching, 
Through the hours of prayer, 

God’s hand ever reaching, 
Loving, lifting there. 

—Ez. 


Adventurous living requires 
Quiet moments in which to prepare. 
Clear vision, high purpose, and cour- 
age 
Are results of reflection and prayer. 
Resourceful, undaunted, unworried, 
Unsurprised when the crisis ap- 
pears, 
The disciplined soul is expecting 
The emerging events of the years. 
—H. L. Crain, in 
Presbyterian Advence. 


The Christian attitude towards 
patriotism ought to take into account 
the defects of one’s country, and 
there ought to be in the Christian 
patriot that largeness of love and 
sympathy that leads a man to conse- 
crate himself to his country in the 
task of making it a better place for 
human life and a truer symbol of the 
ideal land.—Ez. 


Some of us seem to think that we 
were born on an escalator, that we 
can go on progressing upward by 
simply standing still—Charles N. 
Lathrop. 


Some confuse motion with prog- 
ress, and are entirely satisfied with 
a merry-go-round. 
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FOR BOYS 
and GIRLS 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
John Bunyan’s Story Rewritten for 
Young People. By Wade C. Smith. 

_ This old, old classic is here rewritten 
in language of today, for young people. 
Printed in large, readable type, and 
illustrated with sixty-seven black-and- 
white ‘Little Jetts’” illustrations. 

Price, $1.50. 


STORIES OF KADOR AND OTHERS 
WHO LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 
By Annie Sills Brooks 

Twelve stories of boys and girls who 
might have lived during Bible times. 
They are imaginary characters, but 
they are shown against a background 
of reality. Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
and many other Bible heroes become 
very real to Juniors when viewed 
through the eyes of children of long 
ago. The background of these stories 
is authentic and rich in detail. The 
book is an exceptionally fine gift for a 
Junior boy or girl, or for a Junior 
teacher in search of good story mate- 
rial. Thirteen full-page illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in green embossed 
cloth, stamped in gold, inlaid half- 
tone cut decoration. Price, $1.00. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 
By Ella Broadus Robertson 

A helpful book for the older children 
or for teachers who want a clear, con- 
cise story of the whole Bible. The 
author, who is a consecrated mother, 
has written this story in Bible lan- 
guage throughout, and has given the 
proper perspective to the whole. She 
chose just the narratives that bring 
out “‘the history of Providence and the 
history of Redemption.” Bound in 
blue silk vellum, with full-page colored 
illustrations throughout, with beautiful 
jacket in soft tints. Former price, 
$1.50; special price, 75c. 


FLYING, AND HOW TO DO IT 
By Assen Jordanoff 

How does a plane fly? How does it 
take off, rise, bank, make a landing, 
etc.? In this book you will find these 
questions answered clearly and _ illus- 
trated graphically by means of text, 
drawings and charts. It gives the 
story in a nutshell; starts with the 
basic information and explains the 
principles of flying in clear, concise 
language. Boys will love it! Durably 
bound in black cloth. Colored jacket. 
Price, $1.00. 


STAMPS OF MANY LANDS 


A Bock about Stamps in Picture and 
Story. By Sigmund I. Rothschild. 
“Every stamp tells a story,” says Mr. 

Rothschild. Each country puts on its 

stamps pictures of the things of which 

it is proudest. This book contains 
photographic reproductions of the 
stamps of fifty-seven countries. On the 
page facing each picture is a brief, in- 
tensely interesting description of the 
stamps and a sketch of the history of 
the country. It will be of untold help 
and a liberal education to the beginner 
of “Stamp Collecting,” and of great 
interest to every one. The author has 
been a stamp collector for thirty-two 
years, and his popular stamp lec- 
tures are broadcast weekly. Full-page 
map of each of the six continents, and 
world map as end-sheets. Durably 
bound in red cloth. Colored jacket. 
Price, $1.00. 


Order all of above from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 



























































WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


The nation is celebrating George Washington’s 200th anniversary in 1932. We offer the fol- 
lowing beautiful and interesting books as being appropriate for gifts or personal use in this con- 








nection. 


MOUNT VERNON: ITS 
OWNER AND ITS 
STORY 


By Harrison H. Dodge 


The story of Mount Vernon— 
its whole story—from 1743 to 
the present time. The book is = 
chock full of interesting facts, caret Pate 
such as: the old clock whose _~ 
hands have never moved since 
Washington’s death; the marble | 
mantel made by an Italian sculp- 
tor and captured by pirates on 
the high seas. The paintings, the 
furnishings, the garden, all have 
enchanting stories. The author has been the 
resident custodian of Mount Vernon since 1885. 
Well written, interesting, and fully illustrated 
with thirty-one full-page photographs. Price, $2.50. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Louis M. Sears 


Professor Sears has written with 
vigor and charm a scholarly, accu- 
rate and new interpretation of this 
great man. Washington’s charac- 
teristics, tastes and abilities; his 
private life; his financial affairs; 
his public life before the Revolu- 
tion, during the Revolution, after 
the Revolution, and while Presi- 
dent, are all set forth and viewed 
from many new angles. The author 
goes constantly to Washington’s 
own writings as the source of his 
interpretations; therefore, to an 
unusual degree, the book is auto- 
biographical. 574 pages; photo- 
gravure frontispiece from bust, by 
Houdon, and 14 maps. This is pre- 
eminently a book for the perma- 
nent library. Price, $5.00. 


HOW WASHINGTON PRAYED 
By Wm. J. Johnstone 


A small book—inexpensive, but 
wonderfully well prepared—giving incident after 
incident showing the deeply spiritual life of Wash- 
ington; giving his prayers verbatim, and in many 
cases telling when, where, and why he prayed. It 
is clearly shown that prayer was a habit of his 
life, and in it he found strength, guidance and 
spiritual refreshment. Price, $1.00. 








GREAT MOMENTS IN THE 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


By Irving Bacheller and 
Herbert Kates 


Here, presented in picture 
form and described in vivid, 
concise language, are the most 
significant and dramatic events 
in Washington’s long and _ bril- 
liant career. There are seventy- 
five full-page engravings by Her- 
bert Kates, one of America’s 
foremost illustrators, and facing 
each picture is a brief story by 
Irving Bacheller. Boys and girls 
will thoroughly enjoy these stories and pictures, 
and adults will appreciate this unique contribu- 
tion to the rich fund of American Biography. 
Bound in blue art cloth; printed on ivory tinted 
paper. Jacket in full colors. Price, $1.00. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE 
SOUL OF A NATION 


By M. D. Holmes 


The complete life story of Amer- 
ica’s superlative hero, delightfully 
told, made into a truly beautiful 
book, and profusely illustrated. 
Large type, heavy antique paper. 
Illustrations in half-tone and line 
drawings, and frontispiece in full 
colors showing Washington, Lafay- 
ette and Steuben at Valley Forge. 
The end sheets give a truly beauti- 
ful half-tone view of the mansion 
at Mount Vernon. Bound in heavy 
blue vellum, gold decorated front 
and back; inlaid engravings in col- 
ors on front cover. Special var- 
nished jacket in colors, with por- 
trait of Washington. 448 pages. 
A remarkable book for the price. 
Price, $2.00. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By William R. Thayer 


A thoroughly readable and heart- 
ily appreciative estimate of Washington. “With 
vigor, a common sense and a breeziness which re- 
mind us of Roosevelt, Mr. Thayer proceeds to 
demolish the idol, and to put in its stead a figure 
of flesh and blood.”—New York Times. Price, 
$1.00. 




















Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA., OR TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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SURVEY CIRCULATION 


“We are making an earnest effort to get more of our people to take this splendid magazine. 
We find that the best informed are the most active workers.”—Miss Maggie Hight, Memphis, Tenn. 

The above quotation expresses the spirit of The Secretaries of Literature who have worked so 
earnestly during SURVEY WEEK and the weeks immediately following. This spirit has made pos- 
sible to good results of the campaign. Certainly, these women have done splendid work under try- 
ing conditions. 

“Even in strenuous times, I cannot give up this valuable magazine,” writes one reader in renew- 


ing her subscription. This realization of the value of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY leads us 
to believe that others will subscribe from time to time even though it be a sacrifice. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The following churches have gained this distinction by having THE PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 
VEY among 20 per cent of the church membership. It is interesting to know that many of these 
subscribers are “passing on” their magazines to others who find it impossible to subscribe. In 
this way, the number of readers far surpasses the number of subscribers. We are glad to know 
that our readers have not lost interest and that these subscribers are helping accomplish the real 
purpose of THE SURVEY—to spread information throughout our entire Church. 








Name of Church Name of Secretary of Literature 

CR II ils atabbnd nerienwtien inne wenweewan Mrs. T. W. Jones. 

ig eT RRP 5 Sock | PY Tam Mrs. E. M. Hercher. 
ee nnn cecence Mrs. O. N. Swicord. 
ERS | ED | So Pa ea Mrs. T. M. Ezzard. 
ENDOSC SEE Se OE Mrs. George Ketchum. 
gOS * a | ra oe Mrs. Thomas F. Conn. 

pe a ee | eee Serena Miss Ida F. Blaker. 


a 

















Handy Books for CHURCH SCHOOL LEADERS 


Edited by LEWIS J. SHERRILL, Ph. D., D. D. 
Dean, and Professor of Religious Education, Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


A SERIES OF BRIEF, PRACTICAL BOOKS ON PROBLEMS WHICH 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS ARE FACING 


The leaders of our Church especially recommend them to teachers, superintendents, pastors, and other 
Christian workers. 


Price, 75c Each 


IMPROVING YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
By Paul H. Vieth CHURCH 


This book discusses in a very helpful way the By Lewis J. Sherrill 

committee of religious education, training leaders. The author discusses the fundamental task of 
supervision of teaching, improving the program, the church, a survey of the resources, the teaching 
records and reports, standards and goals, equip- program on Sunday, service and recreational ac- 
ment, testing spiritual results, etc. tivities through the week, organization, the three 
age-groups, extension and co-operation, and the 
TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING ADULTS training of the minister himself. It shows the 
small school how to keep up high standards. 

By Earl F. Zeigler There is a fine spiritual tone to the whole book. 








This little book gives a whole program for 
adults in ~ church and stresses the need for in- THE HOME AND CHRISTIAN LIVING 
crease of knowledge and skill as well as growth 
in grace. It stimulates thought by asking some By Percy R. Hayward and Myrtle H. Hayward 
very pertinent questions—the self-examination A delightful book for parents, written out of the 
tests for adult organizations, the questions about experience of a father and mother. It gives prac- 
the worship of adults, etc. tical methods in Christian home training. 











Send Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Economy and Evangelism 
By R. E. MAGILL, Executive Secretary 


Economy Imperative 


The program of the General Assembly of 1932 
might well be summed up in the two words, ‘‘Economy 
and Evangelism.” 

From the Potomac to the Rio Grande earnest-minded 
commissioners warned the body that the area they 
represented was in a state of financial prostration and 
that public sentiment demanded that the Church fol- 
low the lead of the business world in balancing bud- 
gets, reducing expenses and living within incomes. 
No other course will restore the confidence of our 
people and enlist their support for all Church agencies 
charged with the duty of carrying forward the enter- 
prises of the General Assembly, synods, presbyteries, 
orphanages, and educational institutions. The lay- 
men were particularly clear in pointing out the folly 
of incurring new debts to be paid in the indefinite 
future by an impoverished people, and they reminded 
the Assembly that there was no indication of an early 
return of prosperity. Urgent pleas were made for the 
suspension of the order of the last Assembly that a 
curtailment of old debts be made each year and that 
operating deficits of the preceding year should he 
made a first charge against receipts of the succeeding 
year. It was argued with great force that the enforce- 
ment of these rules would cause a disastrous curtailment 
of present activities and entail untold hardships on 
the great army of workers who are already making 
great sacrifices to carry forward the work of our 
Church. This situation was frankly faced, and with 
a full knowledge of the implications of further reduc- 
tions, the Assembly took positive action requiring the 
payment of at least 5 per cent of old debts and of 
any deficits of last year out of receipts for 1932-33. 

The Standing Committee on Stewardship and Fi- 
nance deserves the thanks of the whole Church for its 
courageous stand on this matter, and for the careful 
Investigation made of all matters committed to them 
M presenting the case to the Assembly. The chair- 
man, Dr. Frank J. Brooke, of West Virginia, was par- 
ticularly clear and forceful in presenting the case to 
the Assembly. 

The wisdom of the Assembly of 1931 which approved 
the report of the Standing Committee on Stewardship 
abolishing the Committee on Assembly’s work and or- 
dering a reduction of all benevolent budgets and living 
within current income was again vindicated and our 
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Church seems to have embarked upon a policy of safe 
and sound financing of her benevolent agencies. 


An Evangelistic Assembly 


Dr. William Crowe, of St. Louis, preached the open- 
ing sermon at the request of the retiring Moderator, 
and it was a stirring call to take up afresh the su- 
preme objective of all evangelical Christian bodies— 
Soul-Winning. The morning devotionals were centered 
around the same theme, and rarely has this feature of 
an Assembly program been so impressive. Dr. Ben 
R. Lacy, President of Union Theological Seminary, 
moved the hearts of the members most deeply with a 
stirring appeal that our ministers shall preach with 
the passionate love for souls that characterized Luther, 
John Knox, Whitfield, Daniel Baker, Moody, and the 
fathers of our own Church and that the Cross, with 
its message of redemptive love and the Biblical revela- 
tion of a blood-atonement, be the heart of every sermon 
designed to bring men back to God. The obligation 
of every Christian to have an active part in the work 
of soul-winning was strongly stressed. Training a 
group of workers for visitation evangelism was shown 
to be one of the highest duties of ministers. Every 
report indicated that every agency of the Church is 
making Evangelism central in its program and the 
summary reported by the Stated Clerk showed that 
21,352 were added to the Church last year on profes- 
sion of faith. The Sunday schools reported that 10,890 
joined the Church on profession of faith, an increase 
of 1,633 over last year. It is hoped that the plans 
for evangelistic effort for this year will show a still 
greater advance in this all-important task. 

A Praying Assembly 

No Assembly in recent years has been called so 
frequently to pause and engage in seasons of prayer, 
and the impressive prayer service held on the mountain 
side on Sunday afternoon, at the call of the Modera- 
tor, will linger as one of the fragrant memories of the 
Assembly of 1932. 

The Federal Council of Churches 

The warmest debate was over the question of re- 
entering the Federal Council of Churches, a matter 
on which seventeen overtures were presented. After 
many strong appeals on both sides had been heard 
the Assembly refused to reverse the action of last year, 
by a vote of 198 to 68. 
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The New Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions 


Dr. Egbert W. Smith, after twenty years of con- 
spicuously able leadership as Secretary of our For- 
eign Mission work, declined to accept re-election, and 
two of the capable and popular junior secretaries, Dr. 
C. Darby Fulton and Mr. Edward D. Grant, were 
placed in nomination. Nothing finer has been seen in 
an Assembly than the spirit of this contest, and every 
speaker expressed himself as ready to follow and sup- 
port either of the men. Dr. Fulton was elected by a 
narrow margin, and his election was made unanimous. 
Mr. Grant presented Dr. Fulton to the Assembly in 
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a felicitious address and expressed his gratification at 
the action of the Assembly. 
Consolidation of Agencies 

Following the recommendation of the Assembly’s 
Committee of Stewardship and Finance, the “Coun- 
try Church Work” and the agency known as “The 
Men-of-The-Church” were consolidated with the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication at Rich- 
mond. Plans will be made for carrying forward and 
enlarging the activities of these agencies as depart- 
ments of the work of the Committee at Richmond, and 
substantial economies will be effected. The mergers 
will become effective September 1, 1932. 





A Notable Deliverance on Temperance and Law Observance 


HAT the position of the Church might not be 
misunderstood on the question of temperance 
and law observance, the following paper, intro- 

duced by Elder E. T. George, of New Orleans, was 
adopted by a unanimous standing vote: 

“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U. S., while conforming to its time-honored belief in 
the complete separation of Church and State, feels that 
an expression of its views on great moral questions is 
both opportune and imperative. 

“The widespread disregard for law, the purchase of 
liquor from bootleggers, and the serving of it to guests 
by many otherwise good people, is leading to sad and 
distressing results. Where a breakdown has occurred, 
it has been largely confined to parents and the older 
generations, rather than to the splendid and courageous 
youth of today. Drunkenness has always been and is 
now a very grave problem in every country. Thousands 
who might have been useful, upright citizens have 
sold their characters and their very souls for days 
of debauchery and crime. Many have ruined their 
lives because they have insisted on using what they 
called personal liberty—the right to destroy body and 
soul; others have opposed the efforts put forth to 
protect the weak from the strong. 

“A large proportion of the press is giving daily 
publicity to propaganda, unreliable and unproven data, 
and only scant notice to favorable news or resolutions 


from many of the industrial leaders and the Christian 
and educational organizations. Some papers con- 
tinually glorify the drinking of alcoholic beverages, 
forgetting that even the use of light wines and beer 
has generally been the cause of the drink habit, main- 
taining that no means for controlling the distribution 
and use of alcohol has thus far been devised, nor do 
they offer anything better or more effective. These 
journals circulate in countless homes, and do untold 
damage to the minds of boys and girls in their forma- 
tive years. 

“Another instrument for great good, the picture 
theaters, thousands in number, located in towns and 
cities, are in many instances presenting sordid and sug- 
gestive plays and scenes, demoralizing and degrading 
in the extreme. The producers and purveyors of such 
should be denied the patronage of Christian people 
everywhere, thus leading to prompt and permanent cor- 
rection; meanwhile parents should be very selective in 
behalf of the entire family. 

“The General Assembly places itself on record as 
favoring educational programs, a revival of civic in- 
terest, and civic righteousness; the observance and en- 
forcement of laws, and earnest support to governmental 
officers, imploring the Most High always to help us, 
as citizens of this great country, to be examples of 
righteousness and to cherish more fully our birthright 
of a country whose God is the Lord.” 





Canada's Government Control 


W vit Canada decided to go into partnership 


with the most lawless set of business men in 

the most degrading drink traffic, she made a 
choice that is bringing an increasing curse with every 
passing year. In this one thing she may well be re- 
garded as a red light beacon to our big neighbor across 
the line, warning them in the present anti-prohibition 
agitation against following our course. 

Canadians may well be aroused to what is trans- 
piring. Mr. Ben H. Spence presents the cold facts 
in an article recently given out. It is personal safety 
that will call for a change in Canada, when “driving 


while drunk” convictions increase by 60 per cent in 
one year. 

Mr. Spence writes: 

Despite widespread business depression and unem- 
ployment, and notwithstanding the cutting of the 
prices of liquor in the government stores, the aggregate 
Drink Bill of Canada increased by over a million 
dollars in 1930 as compared with 1929. And, not- 
withstanding that the liquor systems have “control, 
the consumption of liquor increased by over two mil- 
lion gallons. : 

This increased outlay and consumption 1s having 
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its effect. In the last year convictions. for violation of 
liquor laws (bootlegging) increased by 27 per cent, 
drunkenness by 17 per cent, driving while drunk by 
60 per cent, crimes of other kinds by 17 per cent 
over the previous year. 

The exact figures as given by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics are set out in the following table: 


1928 1929 
19,327 
38,826 

2,106 


253,881 


Violation of liquor laws 

Drunkenness : 

Driving while drunk 

Other crimes of various kinds___217,674 





Total convictions 267,483 314,140 


The following table gives by provinces, as closely 
as can be estimated from the official reports, the amount 
of money spent for liquor in each province: 


British Columbia $ 19,533,617.72, 
Alberta 14,049,210.55 
Saskatchewan 12,388,490.78 
Manitoba 10,632,392.24 
Ontario §5,341,799.71, 
Quebec 76,279 366.18 
New Brunswick 4,809 ,734.11, 
Nova Scotia 621,588.00 





$193,656,199.09 

These figures take no account of the enormous sales 
by bootleggers. They do not include export trade, but 
only legal sales for consumption within the country. 
The staggering sum that the traffic in intoxicating bev- 
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erages is now costing Canada is enormously more than 
ever before in the history of the Dominion. 

This, in the face of the fact that bank clearings, 
which are an index as to the volume of business, par- 
ticularly of domestic trade, decreased from $25,077,- 
616,842 in 1929 to $20,092,343,629 in 1930, a shrink- 
age of $4,985,273,213. 

Further, while the domestic expenditure for liquor 
has increased, a favorable balance in Canada’s inter- 
national trade, of $123,216,984 in 1929 was changed 
to an unfavorable balance of $103,355,512 in 1930. 

Now, as to the amount of liquor consumed, a state- 
ment just issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
gives the following figures as the estimated consump- 
tion for 1930. This is after deducting all exports: 
Spirits, 3,036,755 gallons; wines, 7,341,441 gallons; 
beer, 62,100,225 gallons; total, 72,478,421 gallons. 

This amounts to 7.368 gallons per capita which is 
by far the largest since pre-war days and has been 
exceeded only twice in the history of Canada. 

The figures convey some idea of the magnitude and 
extent of these liquor selling systems that have been 
set up for marketing the products of Canadian brew- 
ers and distillers and satisfying the appetite of those 
who imbibe. They emphatically show that “sale,” 
not “control,” is the dominating characteristic of the 
Canadian liquor systems. 

While Canadians have lamentably failed to drink 
themselves or their country into prosperity, they have 
splendidly succeeded in making the booze barons of 
their country immensely wealthy.—The Evangelical 
Christian. 





The American Bible Society in 1931 


TOTAL of 9,745,356 volumes of the Scriptures, 
A issued by the American Bible Society during 
1931 across many lands and in many tongues, 
was reported at the 116th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, held Thursday, May 12, at its headquarters, 


Bible House, Astor Place. These circulation figures 
for 1931 bring the total for the 116 years of the So- 
ciety’s service to 237,979,404 volumes. ‘The purpose 
of the Society to make the Gospel available to every 
man in his own tongue was furthered in translation, 
publication, and distribution activities in 182 different 
languages and dialects. 

The most notable increase in the circulation of the 
Scriptures was in Japan. The distribution of Bibles 
and Testaments held up well to the level of last year, 
while that of Gospels and other Portions (parts of the 
Bible) rose from 700,000 ‘to just over 1,000,000 
volumes. The economic situation, which was serious 
in Japan, was met by a new edition of Gospels priced 
at the smallest Japanese coin, one sen a copy. To this 
was added the splendid cooperation of a fine staff of 
Native colporteurs who vigorously pressed the work in 
the cities and towns. In China the great flood domi- 
nated the year’s history. Yet throngs of people sought 


solace and guidance in the Book of books and col- 
porteurs and workers prosecuted the distribution with 
energy—even in flooded, bandit-infested districts! The 
sale of entire Bibles increased 58 per cent and Testa- 
ments 35 per cent above 1930. ; 

The Near East, although sharing in the economic 
difficulties of the year, is another area in which the 
circulation of the Scriptures showed an advance, a large 
gain being made in the area about ancient Thessa- 
lonica now known as Saloniki. In the Arabic-speak- 
ing lands at the eastern end of the Mediterranean there 
was a notable increase in distribution in which a new 
Arabic edition helped materially. 

In the West Indies Agency the sale of complete 
Bibles was nearly twice as great as in 1930 and in 
the republics at the southern end of Latin America, in 
spite of difficult conditions, distribution held up well, 
especially of Bibles and Testaments. The closing of 
the doors of North America to European immigrants 
has turned great numbers to the wide areas of the 
Argentine Republic where in many communities the 
annual visit of the colporteur is the only spiritual 
ministry which occurs. 
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“‘We do not make any special efforts to increase de- 
mands for Scriptures; for, under existing circumstances, 
we cannot satisfy all the requests that are coming to 
hand,” was the report from the Society’s secretary in 
Brazil. One colporteur’s journey occupied seventy- 
eight days by rail, walking, and by canoe. A col- 
porteur’s visit to a colony of Japanese immigrants re- 
quired a journey of sixty miles afoot. 

From Mexico there have come reports of religious 
confusion due to the conflict between the authorities 
of the state and of the Roman Catholic church. In 
the State of Tabasco one of the Society’s colporteurs 
suffered a term in jail for his zeal in Scripture dis- 
tribution while a valiant colporteur in Yucatan was 
received by a flourishing church where two years before 
he had been threatened with death. Some of his per- 
secutors had become its members. 

In the United States the Society was unable to meet 
fully the many calls which came to it. One of the 
Society’s western secretaries wrote: “We have never 
before heard directly or indirectly from so many who 
have been without Scriptures and have come to us to 
be supplied.” 

This year the Society made a special effort to pro- 
vide for those under institutional care. From veterans’ 
hospitals came word of the Bible being the book “most 
in demand.” One ex-service man wrote, “The Bible 
left in the ward has been in constant use.” The dis- 
tribution in the port cities among the polyglot seamen 
continued as an active feature of the Society’s work. 
In one state Scriptures were supplied to fifty-four 
nationalities in a single city. In another group to 
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which our “native” English tongue is that of the 
“foreigner”’—the American Indian—the Society dis- 
tributed Scriptures among eight different tribes. 

In two languages Scriptures were translated and 
printed for the first time, Miao and Yao in Siam; the 
Cakchiquel Indians of Guatemala received for the 
first time the entire New Testament in their own 
tongue; the revision of the Turkish New Testament 
marked off its milestones by the publication of Si. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles: 
in the Sulu dialect of Moro, St. Luke’s Gospel ap- 
peared in revised form, the sole available Scripture 
in the dialect. Governmental procedure in the Sudan 
having standardized the orthography of Shilluk the 
Gospels of Matthew and John were transliterated into 
the new orthography and revisions were made. 

During 1931 the number of volumes of embossed 
Scriptures distributed by the Society to the blind in 
the United States was nearly 40 per cent greater than 
in any one of the ninety-seven years during which the 
Society has been providing Scriptures for persons denied 
the precious gift of sight. A total of 5,790 volumes 
was sent out in English, French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, and Portuguese. Requests for more than 600 
additional volumes had to be temporarily delayed due 
to the exhaustion of the funds donated for this specific 
work. Abroad, the Japan Agency again rendered the 
largest service in distributing 544 volumes in Japa- 
nese Braille. The total of embossed volumes dis- 
tributed since such work was begun in 1835 is now 
101,864 in twenty-two languages and systems. 





A Question of Atmosphere 


The first thing a mother makes for her child after he 
is born is an atmosphere. This wonderful garment is 
of so fine a texture that it cannot be seen with the 
naked eye; yet it is the most substantial thing she ever 
makes for him. And it is the most important. It is the 
most important not only because it is going to be his 
most intimate garment throughout his childhood, but 
because the wearing of it is going to affect his whole 
subsequent life. 

This means of course that the weaving of this most 
delicate but most real of all maternal creations is a 
very serious matter. It is all the more serious because 
it begins before the mother is conscious of it, and be- 
cause it is going on to the end whether she will or no. 

It is a most amazing piece of work, and I don’t pre- 
tend to know how it is done. Part of the material I 
know comes out of the mother’s head and part out of 
her heart; but which of these two furnishes the warp 
and which the woof I have never been able to guess. 
I only know that something must come from both: the 
atmosphere that is woven out of either alone is always 
a failure. 

To make the right sort of atmosphere for little John’s 
spirit to breathe and grow in one must actually think 
as well as feel. And one must direct one’s thoughts. 
One must think of the things that are as pure as the 
atmosphere one wants to create. For this fortunately 
we have an ideal program: ‘“Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 


are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any-virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” This program of course requires time, 
and just here I am aware that I have run against a 
snag. What young mother ever has the time to think? 

The snag is not in the question, but in the fact that 
it is never asked as a question. It is only stated as a 
finality, and when a young mother states a thing as a 
finality there is a finality. At any rate, you are con- 
scious of having run against something very hard and 
unyielding. Still one might venture to ask a simple 
question. One might ask what a young mother who 
insists that she has no time to think is usually doing. 
One might even venture to ask if she is not thinking 
anyway. Really I do not know anybody who does more 
thinking than a young mother. The moment her strength 
begins to return she begins to think, and heaven only 
knows when or where she will end. Usually the trouble 
is not that she has no time to think, but that she has 
no one to tell her what to think about. How often it 
happens that she thinks of everything except the things 
she ought to think about. How often she thinks of her 
worries; of the things that go wrong; of the things 
that can drive out from even a mother’s mind and heart 
and life all the blessed things of the spirit, including 
the Great Spirit Himself. Sometimes she thinks of 


the things that vex and anger and turn all the milk of 
human kindness in her soul to clabber. 


Sometimes she 
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thinks of things that take the angel out of her eyes, 
that put all sorts of ugly things in the angel’s place for 
baby to look at—things that bring great frightful clouds 
down upon her beautiful brow and make havoc of the 
sweet things that have been playing about the mouth 
for baby to feed upon. 

And all the while her thoughts are filling the atmos- 
phere around her with a deadly poison—the k'nd of 
poison that the Hater of Mothers uses to kill babies’ 
souls. 

But I see I have come back to that snag again. What 
do I know about a mother’s time? What do I know 
about what mothers have to do? That, surely is final: 
what indeed do I know about what mothers have to do? 
Who but a mother knows what mothers have to do? 
However, this is only a matter of fact, and we are not 
particularly concerned just now about mere matters of 
fact. Just now we are concerned about the truth; and 
this indisputable fact that I do not know what mothers 
have to do does not affect the truth of what I am trying 
to say. Time or no time, if little John is going to 
learn the truth about God and the things of God—the 
truth that will hold good throughout the years to come— 
you have got to wrap him about with a certain spiritual 
atmosphere, and to produce this atmosphere you must 
turn your mind and heart persistently to the things of 
the spirit—the things that are true and pure and lovely 
and of good report. This is as true as an axiom, and 
nothing—not even my cheerfully admitted ignorance of 
what mothers have to do—can ever alter it. 

Mothers are like some other earnest people one 
knows; when they haven’t the time they need for the 
thing that must be done they make it. And I have 
no doubt that you are already making at least a part 
of the time that you need for the supreme task of 
providing for little John the atmosphere which his 
spirit demands. No doubt you are already feeding your 
own mind and heart upon the things that are true and 
pure and lovely and of good report, and if you persist 
it will not be long before the things of the spirit, out 
of which the atmosphere of the spirit is made, will 
begin to exude from every pore of your being. They 
will come from your eyes, your lips, your voice, your 
finger tips, and as they come you will unconsc'ously 
weave them into a garment that will envelop little 
John’s spirit as intimately as those wonderful little 
things that you made for him before he was born en- 
velop his body. And by and by, when his little mind 
has opened up far enough for you to begin your direct, 


systematic teaching about the things of the spirit, you 
will be amazed to see how naturally and easily he will 
grasp the truths that are placed before him. You will 
wonder if some kind angel had not whispered to him 
little hints of what you were going to impart to him. 

It is not a difficult task—this making of an atmos- 
phere for John’s spirit—and just now I can think of 
but one rule that you will really need to remember, and 
that is to associate your thoughts of the things of the 
spirit with John. Weave your thoughts of God with 
John and your thoughts of John with God. If you have 
found it hard to fix your mind upon the things of the 
spirit by themselves, you will be amazed to see how 
easy and how delightful it is to think of them in con- 
nection with John—as when you think of God as John’s 
Father, and dream of the day when you will take him 
by the hand and lead him to his Father, that he may 
know him and love him and walk with him forever. 

Thinking of the things of the spirit in association 
with John will not only make the things of the spirit 
more real to you, but it will make John’s spirit more 
real to you. It will not only give you a clear and 
more precious vision of God, but it will give you a 
clearer and more precious vision of John. Doubtless 
you are acquainted with young mothers who think of 
their babies simply as splendid animals. The only dis- 
tinction they make between a baby and a pet dog is 
that a baby is a more precious bundle of flesh than a 
dog. This is the inevitable result of thinking of one’s 
baby only in connection with material things. The 
mother who thinks of her baby as an animal with only 
material needs may succeed in making an excellent 
atmosphere for little dogs and little human animals to 
thrive in, but she will never make an atmosphere that 
her child’s spirit can breathe, or through which he can 
see or hear the voice of the Father of spirits. You 
simply cannot lead a child to see or hear God in 
such an atmosphere. You cannot reach a child’s spirit 
in such an atmosphere: you can only reach the little 
human animal that encloses his spirit. And you can no 
more lead a little human animal to God than you can 
lead a pet dog to God. If you want John to get ac- 
quainted with the Father you must learn to think of 
him, not as a splendid little animal, but as a glorious 
spirit; and to do this you must form the habit of think- 
ing of him in association with the Father of spirits — 
Edward Leigh Pell. From Bringing Up John. Published 
and copyrighted, 1920, by Fleming H. Revell Co. Used 
by permission. 





A Child Meets People 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


One of the red letter days in the life of a young 
mother is the day when for the first time, a look of 
real recognition comes into the eyes of her baby, and 
she joyously exclaims, “Baby knows me!” 

We sometimes wonder if, when baby is a full-grown 
boy, there will be the same satisfaction in her voice 
as she thinks back through the years of babyhood, child- 
hood, and adolescence and says to herself, “My boy 
knows me.” 

As we think of the effect on a child of the different 
Personalities encountered in his environment, it hardly 
Seems appropriate to class his mother and his father 
among the people whom he meets. He is a part of 
them as he is a part of the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual heritage which they have brought to him, and yet, 
in a certain sense, his personality meets theirs and 
Will be modified by his daily contacts with them. 

What can a busy mother and father give to enrich 
the growing life entrusted to them—what can they give 


to this personality for whose development they, of all 
the people in the world, are the most responsible? 
These busy parents can and do give themselves. 
What they are is more powerful than anything they 
strive to teach, and often the seemingly indirect method 
of guiding the thinking of a child brings the best re- 
sults. If the parents are honest, they give of their 
honesty, for this virtue seems almost caught in a 
home where father and mother are careful of the prop- 
erty and rights of others. If they are kindly, they give 
of their kindliness, for Christian courtesy and consid- 
eration are accepted as desirable—expected and prac- 
ticed—in a home where father and mother are always 
thoughtful of others. There comes to my mind a mother 
whose broad sympathy and understanding always puts 
the kindest construction on the acts of others, whose 
kindliness embraces the maid in her kitchen as well as 
her neighbors and other friends, and extends to people 
of all races and colors. It is needless to say that her 
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children are beginning to show signs of the same Chris- 
tian kindliness. 

This mother loves the best in literature and music 
and art, and so her children are daily learning to ap- 
preciate the beautiful and to discard the cheap and 
mediocre. 

As we think of the meeting of the personalities of 
parent and child—of the influence of the mature on 
the young, growing life—we are startled at the possibili- 
ties for good and for evil that lie in the parent-child 
relationship. We cannot mention in detail the physical 
and mental and spiritual enrichment which those who 
have lived for a longer time may give to a little eager 
learner, but we can pause to note that the sum total 
of all that the parents are creates an atmosphere in 
the home. Their child breathes this atmosphere, and 
it molds his ideas of right and wrong and of God him- 
self. Yes, the most important persons a child meets 
are his parents, and when they are so understanding 
that they help him to become his best self rather than 
a replica of themselves, they are fulfilling their mission. 

A child needs other people as well as his parents for 
his development. If his daily contacts are with these 
two only, even though they love him best of all, his 
development wiN not be as well-rounded as when he 
is allowed the give and take of companionship with 
those nearer his own age. And so a normal child must 
and does meet other children. 

It is interesting to watch children playing together 
and to note how the conduct of each is modified by 
the others in the group. Co-operation is one of the 
worth-while results of playing and working together. 
From being a little individualist the child who meets 
other children in daily experiences soon learns that 
two together may do some things in a happier way than 
can one child alone. Wise parents are beginning to 
give thought to the types of work and play that two 
or more children may share, for they know that life 
demands group and community thinking. In fact, prep- 
aration must be made today, as never before, for world 
thinking, and the child who can work and play happily 
with his fellows has made some progress toward bring- 
ing about peace on earth and good will among men. 

A child who meets other children in everyday experi- 
ences develops the power to make choices, and so his 
will and character in general may be strengthened, if 
the choices are wise. “Let’s climb over the fence and 
pick some flowers,” says Frank. “But,” says the child, 
“Mother said I must not.” If he braves the fear of 
group opinion and makes the right choice, something 
happens to his character—in fact, something happens in 
either case. If right is chosen, there is a stability en- 
gendered—something which makes it easier the next 
time to do right. If wrong is chosen, it will be much 
easier to choose wrong next time. 

Fortunately, in most of the games that are played 
when a child meets other children there is a necessity 
for taking turns and sharing. Each anxious mother 
often finds herself wishing at times that her child could 
piay- all alone where there will be no disagreements— 
no quarreling, no sharp retorts—but it is only as her 
child is able to adjust himself to other children that 
he will truly develop those qualities of strength and 
sympathy and unselfishness that made an ideal Chris- 
tian. 

Even though adjustments to the thinking and conduct 
of other children may be a part of a child’s develop- 
ment, it is important that he shall be allowed to meet 
the right children. If he is timid and shrinking, and 
works and plays too constantly with those who are 
older or more domineering, he may develop an inferior- 
ity complex. If he is inclined to be self-centered and 
domineering, and works and plays with those who are 
timid or younger than himself, he will grow into a 
character with whom few will care to live. But, given 
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a normal situation where one must wait turns and 
share and measure one’s thinking and acting in com- 
parison with the thoughts and conduct of other chil. 
dren, there is an enrichment of experience which adults 
alone could never supply. And so it is quite important 
that a child meet other children. 

In addition to the parent-child relationship and the 
play relationship of the child with other children, there 
is often a relationship with a fond Grandmother or Aunt 
or Uncle who either permanently resides in the home 
or who comes to visit. Some of the richest experiences 
in a child’s life come from association with under. 
standing adult relatives who are close to the child and 
yet not too close for a proper perspective. Grandma 
often has time to tell stories, and Auntie goes to in- 
teresting places and brings back fascinating reports. 
Uncle can think of even more games to play and things 
to do than the big boys, and so is accepted as chum or 
companion. 

We will not cast a shadow over the picture by Saying 
much of the type of relative who works at cross pur- 
poses apparently with all of the ideals of the parents— 
adults who make it difficult for the mother and father 
to hold their children to their accepted standards. We 
will not speak of the doting relative who, for example, 
sees no harm in candy between meals for children and 
so disregards Mother’s expressed wishes. The contact 
of the child’s personality with a personality out of key 
with the general home atmosphere is disconcerting and 
far from stabilizing But—we will not talk of these. We 
will think with gratitude of the hundreds of adult rela- 
tives who enrich the experiences of little children by 
giving them contact with a variety of wholesome per- 
sonalities. It is good for a child to meet such adults. 

It is good, too, for a child to appreciate the workers 
who touch the home life. A foundation for right race 
relationships has been laid in one home where the work 
of the coldred maid is highly valued and the children 
hold her in real affection. Contact with the community 
workers may serve also to engender respect for all 
honest toil, and the basis of a right attitude toward 
law and order may be brought about by a real under- 
standing of the work of policeman, fireman, and other 
officers of the community. 

““My teacher,“ says the little child of her day school 
or church school teacher. If she is a true teacher the 
child in many cases gives her a place in his affection 
next to that occupied by his parents. It is the privilege 
of both of these teachers to show to the children right 
patterns of conduct and to lead them into experiences 
which will foster learning. 

“My church school teacher makes me think about 
God,” said a little child, and there are many conse- 
crated Christian teachers over our land whose person- 
alities are touching the personalities of little children 
Many a little life would have been barren indeed if he 
had not met a true teacher. . 

Space and time forbids the mention of all of the per- 
sonalities who modify the thinking and conduct of 4 
little child. From the pastor of his church, the neigh- 
bor over the way, and many others he is learning every 
day. Books, too, are peopled with personalities who 
are modifying or changing his thinking. The. radio is 
bringing into his home people from far and near. To 4 
certain extent we may guide his choice of those whom 
he is to meet. Shall we not endeavor to people his en- 
veanienss with those who are stimulating and good 
and true. 


Shall we not endeavor early to introduce him to 42 
all-wise and understanding heavenly Father? When this 
relationship of the child with God has been firmly estab- 
lished, he can safely meet people—both people who will 
strengthen him and people whom he can strengthen.— 
Used by permission of General: Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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Items of Timely Interest 


An unforeseen and happy result of hard times has been 
better health enjoyed by the 
people of this country. The 
surgeon general of the United 
States, Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, 
has surveyed the country and reports the health condi- 
tions for 1931 better than they were in 1930. “We 
have never been as prosperous in our history,” he 
writes to the President, ‘tin the most important wealth 
of the people, their health, as we have been during 
the year 1931.” 

The figures indicating the betterment in health were 
appreciable in the last quarter of 1931. In 82 cities, 
the mortality at the beginning of the winter, of 1931-32 
was at the rate of 10.7 per thousand as compared to 
11.4, 12.0, and 13.2 in the last quarters of 1930, 
1929, and 1928, respectively. 


Hard Times 
Pay Dividends 





Twelve thousand persons were murdered in the United 
States during 1931, the ratio 
being just under eleven per 
hundred thousand population, 
according to the authoritative 
annual survey recently published by Dr. Frederick 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. 

The homicide rate in this country has risen from 
5.1 in 1900, to 8.5 in 1920, to 10.8 in 1931. This 
latter percentage is more than three times as high as 
the average in 53 foreign cities. The comparative 
figure for 14 leading Canadian cities is 1.6, for Lon- 
don 0.8, and for Liverpool 0.5.. That is to say, for 
every 8 deaths from homicide per million population 
in London, there were 83 in New York City, and 141 
in Chicago. 

Moreover, detailed figures show conclusively that 
crime in America is not due.primarily to ‘foreigners.’ 
The cities with the highest ratio per 100,000 popula- 
tion are listed by Dr. Hoffman as follows: 


America’s 
Homicide Rate 


. Birmingham, Ala.__ 54.9 
. Memphis, Tenn.___. 52.2 
. Atlanta, Ga 49.5 . Nashville, Tenn._. 36.7 
. Jacksonville, Fla... 48.5 . Mobile, Ala 
44.5 . Miami, Fla 
- Montgomery, Ala... 42.8 . Savannah, Ga 
13. Gary, Ind 30.2 


~ Little Rock, Ark.. 40.4 
. Lexington, Ky.---. 36.8 


That is to say, of the twelve cities with the highest 
murder rate, three are in Alabama, three in Georgia, 
two in Tennessee, two in Florida, one in Arkansas, and 
cne in Kentucky. As compared with the rate of 54.9 


‘in Birmingham, the percentage in Chicago is 14.1, De- 


troit 10.8, New York City 8.3, Philadelphia 7.2, Los 
Angeles 7.0, Boston 3.6, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1.8; Fall River, Massachusetts, 1:7; Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1.2. 

_ This data should now be compared with the follow- 
ing figures which show the degree of foreign mixture 
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in our population: Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Kentucky all under 5 per cent; Florida and 
Indiana under 25 per cent; Michigan, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and California from 37 to 50 per cent; New 
York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island over 50 per 
cent. The primary reason for the excessive homi- 
cide rate in the South is found in the fact that the 
ratio of deaths by murder among Negroes is from five 
to seven times as great as among white people. The 
evidence is clear, however, that many moré Negroes 
are killed by white men than white people are mur- 
dered by Negroes. 

Dr. Hoffman summarized his findings in these 
words: “Year after year I have called attention to our 
homicide record, and year after year matters have 
grown worse or shown no tendency toward a decided 
improvement. We have become utterly apathetic and 
indifferent to the frightful consequences of a drifting 
attitude of mind which stamps this country as the 
most lawless among the great civilized and industrial 
nations of the world.” 





Most people today cherish the pleasant thought that 
the days of slavery are over. 
They are aware, perhaps, of the 
existence of conditions of labor 
in certain well-known industries 
which might properly be described as slavery, but most 
people really believe that the old-time slave trade has 
been past and gone for many a day. And yet it is not 
gone. The case of Abyssinia has been lately in the 
news again. The Emperor had announced himself as 
willing to enact certain radical reforms, which were 
suggested by the League of Nations in 1925. At his 
request the Anti-Slavery Society sent out a mission to 
that country to discuss the question of slavery with 
the Emperor. The mission, which was headed by Lord 
Noel Buxton, has returned with most encouraging in- 
formation. The Emperor has ordained that children 
of slaves are “born free,” that owners have no right 
of sale, that slaves shall possess ‘civil rights, and the 
slaves become free on the death of their owner.. But 
over against this good news must be placed the in- 
defensible fact that trade in slaves continues to be a 
flourishing industry in some parts of the country. The 
traffic is a violation of the laws of Abyssinia, and the 
police system seems powerless to deal with it. If one 
were to adopt the line of reasoning of the “wets” re- 
garding prohibition one would simply say that the law 
against slavery is wrong, the people will not respect 
it and it cannot be enforced, therefore abolish it. Yet 
how many people in civilized lands would take that 
attitude to the slavery abomination today? The better 
way suggested to the Emperor is that he should apply 
to the League. of Nations to appoint a Commissioner 
who would organize and supervise the suppression of 
the dastardly traffic—_The New Outlook, 


Abyssinian Slave 
Trade 








HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga, 





Home Mission Salute 
To the Synod of Missour1 


Dedicated to Home Missions “Out Where the West Begins” 


Our Home Mission Section this month is dedicated to the Synod of Missouri comprised 
of the five Presbyteries of Lafayette, Missouri, Potosi, St. Louis and Upper Missouri. 


The State of Missouri is rich in the romance of the Sante Fe Trail, the Pony Express, 
the gold seekers of ’49, and the exploits of Jesse James. But she is richer still in a great 
people, marvelous resources, multiplied industries, and progressive institutions. Economically, 
she partakes of the characteristics of both North and South. Her revenues are derived from 
agriculture, meat packing, leather products, flour mills, and mining operations. Even the tem- 
perature of the state is a compromise between north temperate and sub-tropical. 


St. Louis is not only the principle city in Missouri, but it is also the largest city located 
within the bounds of our Assembly. It is the gateway for north and south travel, as well as 
freight traffic. St. Louis is not only a great tailroad and highway center, but she also holds 
the most strategic place on Missouri’s 1,000 miles of navigable waterways. 


Here is an empire of 69,420 square miles, supporting a population of 3,620,961 souls. Of 
these, 2,039,683 are not connected with any church or religious sect—a State of vast resources, 


progressive people and a promising future, with almost 60 per cent of her citizens out of the 
Christian Church. 


The Synod of Missouri, with 16,471 members, is quite naturally then a Home Mission ter- 
ritory. The tasks confronting this Synod are gigantic, and the opportunities unlimited. In 
the face of these things the courage and zeal of her membership cannot be questioned. Last 
year the General Assembly as a whole made a membership gain of 4.2 per cent on profession 
of faith. This gain in the same period for Missouri was 6.5 per cent, and that in an area 
where our churches are greatly outnumbered by others. Although largely cut off from geo- 
graphical contact with other portions of the Church, our brethren of this extreme northern pe- 
ninsula of the Assembly are giving good account of their spiritual stewardship. Two of the 
most notable mission projects in our denomination are maintained by this Synod. One of these 
is the School of the Ozarks, built to serve the splendid boys and girls of the Ozark region— 
an institution which is well equipped and capably managed. The other is the Italian Mission 
in Kansas City, referred to by Dr. J. L. Mauze as “the finest pice of work among Italians to 
be found anywhere in America.” Both of these are described in the following pages. In all 
these endeavors we wish the synod Godspeed, trusting that unparalleled opportunities and diffi- 
culties will but serve to bring out her finest and best in the matter of Christian service. 


In this Salute the Home Mission forces of the General Assembly send greetings to Mis- 
souri and pray that the riches of Grace may abide upon her people, and that perseverance 
may be given in that which God has committed to their hands. 
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A River View in Missouri 


Home Missions In Missouri 
By REV. J. LAYTON MAUZE, D. D., Chairman Synod’s Committee 


F YOU will examine a map of our denomination you 
will see that our Church territory has two synodical 
peninsulas; Florida, extending out into the Atlantic 

and the Gulf of Mexico, and Missouri, jutting out into 
the Northwest. The Synod of Missouri has no point 
of physical contact with its sister synods except on the 
south and a bit in the lower east. In all other direc- 
tions it stands alone. Thus it is more than merely 
a “border synod.” It actually thrusts itself into the 
bosom of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. In this 
it differs from all the other synods of our Assembly. 
Necessarily this creates problems peculiar to our synod. 
We have difficulties unique to ourselves. 

Missouri is located at the very heart of America. 
It is bounded on the east by one and crossed by the 
other of the two greatest rivers of the continent. Across 
the state run the great trans-continental highways. 
She has two of the thirteen Federal Reserve Banks 
of the nation. Within her borders are two of the 
largest cities of the middle west and hundreds of rap- 
idly growing towns and cities. The greater part of 
the state is a rich plain, unsurpassed in the produc- 
tion of hay, grain, and livestock. In the southeast 
large tracts have been reclaimed from swamps and form 
now one of the richest sections of the whole Mississippi 
Valley, The southwestern part of the state is famous 
for its Ozark Mountains, rich in minerals, building 


stone, timber, fruit growing, beautiful lakes and 
streams abounding in fish and hydro-electric power. 

The Synod of Missouri has always been a Home 
Mission field. Over fifty-seven per cent of our popu- 
lation of three and a half million people have no 
church connections whatsoever. We have nine hun- 
dred thousand persons under twenty-five years of age 
not attending any Protestant Sunday school. We have 
to deal with the rural problem, the city problem, the 
mining problem, the mountain problem, the student 
problem, the foreign problem, the Negro problem, prac- 
tically every problem with which any other synod has 
to deal. In comparison to population, our denomina- 
tion is weaker in Missouri than in any other state of 
our Assembly. With the exception of Texas, Missouri 
has almost a million more population than any of the 
other fifteen states, and yet our membership is less 
than seventeen thousand. 

A very large proportion of our churches are small 
and not self-sustaining. Most of our dependent 
churches are in either the country or the mountains. 

In 1890 all the Home Mission work of our synod 
was consolidated under the direction of the Synod’s 
Home Missions Committee, which Committee was com- 
posed of two members from each of the cooperating 
presbyteries and a chairman elected from the synod- 
at-large. This plan has continued down to the pres- 
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ent. The work of the Synod’s Home Missions Com- 
mittee is carried on by the following sub-committees: 
City Missions, Country Church Work, Evangelism, 
Field Workers, Finance, Mountain Missions and Pub- 
licity. 

And yet the minutes of the Assembly reveal that 
last year the Synod of Missouri led the white synods 
in additions to the membership on confession of faith. 
This gratifying showing is due, under God, to the 
superb work being done by our Committee on Evan- 
gelism in stimulating by conferences and literature the 
spirit of evangelism, the organization of evangelistic 
movements in presbyteries and churches, and in secur- 
ing for iull time and directing the services of the 
Rev. Trigg A. M. Thomas, D. D., one of the As- 
sembly evangelists. 

On the recommendation of its Home Missions Com- 
mittee, last fall the synod adopted the following Five- 
Year Program: 

50 per cent increase in Sunday-school Enrollment 

50 per cent net gain in church membership 

50 per cent increase in benevolences 

50 new Mission Sunday schools and preaching places 

$50,000 expended on new church buildings. 


Under the inspiring leadership of the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Ray Dobyns, the attention of our synod was directed 
to and zeal awakened in the neglected people of the 
Ozark Mountains. These people are pure-blood 
Americans, the kind from which Boone, Crockett, 
Lincoln and other notables have come. The School 
of the Ozarks was started in an humble way and has 
been a miracle of prayer. Under the wise and con- 
secrated administration of Mr. Good, its President, it 
has gone from weakness to strength. It is the most 
potent center of influence—cultural, moral and spirit- 
ual—in all that region. 

Through the generosity of a young business man of 
Kansas City and the aid of the Assembly’s Execu- 
tive Committee on Home Missions, we commandeered 
the Rev. John Crockett, D. D., and placed him in this 
area as “Bishop of the Ozarks.” Dr. Crockett per- 
forms a vast and varied service for the people. 

From the standpoint of size and Home Mission op- 
portunity, Lafayette Presbytery is our largest. Here 
we have our greatest responsibility, with comparatively 
few churches of any numerical and financial strength 
to meet it. The presbytery has, however, with some 
substantial aid from the synod and the Assembly’s 
Home Missions Committees, carried on heroically, 
especially in its work of sustentation. 

The Presbytery of Missouri covers the entire eastern 
half of the state lying north of the Missouri river. 
Within its bounds are a number of large towns, 
smaller cities and fertile plains. It is the educational 
center, both of our synod and of the state. The 
church membership of this presbytery consists of Pres- 
byterians of the highest type. They have been out- 
standing for the number of men sent into the min- 
istry of our Church. 

Potosi is our youngest and, numerically, smallest 











Boys and Girls of the Ozarks 


presbytery; yet it justly boasts of having the oldest 
church of the synod. The many new towns springing 
up in this section of the state during the past two 
decades have more than taxed the financial resources 
of the churches of the presbytery. The ministers of 
Potosi are, for the most part, younger men, forward- 
looking and enterprising. 

St. Louis Presbytery takes its name from the larg- 
est city in our Assembly and is distinctively the key 
to our denominational interests in Missouri. Dr. 
William Crowe, the Chairman of the Presbytery’s 
Home Missions Committee, writes: 

“The most outstanding bit of work for this year 
has been done by our Overland Church—built by 
Home Missions money, and still on the Home Mission 
payroll. The probabilities are, however, that it will 
be self-supporting within a short time. During the 
past year this church received one hundred and four 
members into its fellowship, about half of whom were 
on profession of faith. They have already outgrown 
their new building and are now facing a serious prob- 
lem because of congestion in their Sunday school, also 
in their church work. This achievement has been noted 
in the church circles of St. Louis as remarkable and in- 
spiring to other churches. Within the past year two 
other churches in this presbytery have notified the Home 
Mission Committee that they will not need their help 
any longer. On the whole, this has been the best year 
for Home Missions within the bounds of this presby- 
tery for many years past.” 

St. Louis Presbytery has the only church for colored 
people in our synod. 

Upper Missouri, Presbytery embraces the western half 
of the state above the Missouri River and has as its 
two largest centers Kansas City and St. Joseph, in 
which cities have been the chief developments in Home 
Missions during the past years. Dr. I. Cochrane Hunt, 
the Chairman, states: 

“In Kansas City, the Northeast, North Kansas City, 
Moscow and Hollywood churches have felt the stimulus 
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Missions 


of new sites and new buildings through the generous 
assistance of the Central Church. This has been sup- 
plemented by splendid evangelistic services in which 
the pastors were aided respectively by Dr. Trigg 
Thomas and Rev. A. H. Sargent. In St. Joseph, 
Riverside (supported by the First Church) has en- 
joyed the preaching and pastoral service of the Rev. 
E. C. Hunt, who has an evangelistic service whenever 


- the church door is open; with a resultant growth which 


is most encouraging. The Hyde Park Church has been 
making splendid progress under the leadership of the 
Rev. S. A. M. King.” 

The Italian Institute and Chapel in Kansas City is 
owned and controlled by the Central Church which is 
assisted financially by liberal appropriations from the 
Home Mission funds of the synod and of the Assembly. 
Twenty-seven different activities are carried on seven 
days in the week the year round. Here is being done 
the finest piece of work among Italians to be found 
anywhere in America. Increasingly the leadership and 
the financial support of the work is being assumed by 


the Italians themselves. In addition to the many ac- 
tivities—treligious, social, educational, and industrial— 
carried on in the buildings, there is visitation in the 
homes and help rendered in a hundred different ways 
to about five thousand Italian people. The pastor, 
Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, Th. D., is a man of culture, ad- 
ministrative ability and genuine piety and consecration. 

Our synod is heartily cooperating with the Assem- 
bly’s Committee in its intensive evangelistic campaign 
plans for next year. Soon presbyterial retreats will be 
held at some central point in every presbytery, in the 
endeavor to deepen the spiritual life of the leadership 
of the churches. Following these, a day will be se- 
lected when, in every county or city, all churches save 
one will be closed for one Sunday that all their mem- 
bers may unite in one church for an all-day season 
of prayer and the study of evangelism. The Synod of 
Missouri is loyal to the faith and is waging a splendid 
fight for our Presbyterian Church. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





“Bishop of the Ozarks” 


By REV. JOHN CROCKETT, D. D. 








First Graduate of the School of the Ozarks, with his 
family and home 


T THE urgent request of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions of the General Assem- 
bly, the Synod of Missouri and Mr. R. M. Good, 

the President of the School of the Ozarks, I became 
the Evangelist of the Ozarks for our Church on Feb- 
tuary 1, 1931. 


As “Bishop of the Ozarks” I follow the students of 
the School of the Ozarks back to their home commu- 
nities, and preach and hold meetings and pastor those 
communities. During the past fifteen months I have 
driven my car over thirty-five thousand miles to reach 
my appointments; numbers of times I have left my 
car in the woods and have walked to places to which 
the car could not go. I have preached in commu- 
nities in which I was the first minister who had ever 
preached in the community who had more than a 
grade-school education; services have been conducted 


in communities in which there has been no preaching 
for months and months. I have visited two commu- 
nities in which no religious services of any kind, not 
even a Sunday school, had been held for two years 
before I went there. In one of these communities there 
is at present a flourishing Sunday school, superin- 
tended by a graduate of the School of the Ozarks, and 
largely supported by Tabernacle Church of Springfield, 
Mo., and now there is preaching “of some kind” al- 
most every Sunday. I visit frequently in one com- 
munity which has no church building of any kind, but 
there are over three hundred children attending the 
public school in the town. 

In addition to the work of going out into the hills, 
I am acting as pastor of the church at Forsyth. 
Forsyth is the county-seat of Taney County. As min- 
ister of the church at Forsyth, our work reaches half 
of the county; there are students in the Forsyth High 
School from twenty-eight different rural school dis- 











A Home in the Ozarks 
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trict. Three 
Sundays every 

. month there are 
no preaching 

, services held in 
the town of 
Forsyth. During 

the past year a 
series of meetings 
was held here; 
two services were 
conducted each 
day—one at the 
school in the 
morning and one 
at the church at 
night. More 
than sixty per- 
sons have united with the Presbyterian Church in the 
past few months, and ten babies have been baptized. 

Among those who have united with the Church “on 
profession of faith’ were the Superintendent of the 
High School and a number of the teachers, some of 
the county officers, and a great number of the students 
in the High School. 

’ The aim of our Church in its work in the Ozarks is 
not to organize a lot of little churches out in the hills. 
If people want to unite with the Presbyterian Church 
they are received either into the School of the Ozarks, 
the Branson or the Forsyth Church. We have church 
members living more than a hundred miles from the 
church of which they are members. But I am pastor 
of the whole section: and one gets a real thrill out of 
a pastoral call when he stops away back in the hills 
“to break corn-bread.” 

I live at the School of the Ozarks: the School pro- 
vides a house for the “Bishop of the Ozarks,” and his 
meals+-when he is at home. And I am the Field 
Man for the School. Young people from all sections 
of the Ozarks are seeking admission as students into 
the School of the Ozarks. About seven hundred boys 
and girls have made application to attend during the 
coming year (1932-33), and already a number have 
made application: for the year 1933-34. The School 
can take possibly sixty new students for this year 
(1932-3). I visit these applicants in their homes and 
then recommend to the president who shall be taken. 
This work gives me new contacts, and opens new com- 
munities to the influence of our Church; it also makes 
it possible for the new student to have an adult friend 
near during his first days at the school. And since 
living conditions are quite different at the school from 
what they were back home, the new student usually 
gets homesick and needs a friend. 

I preach from three to five times a week. Con- 
tinually the students of the school are asking me to 
go and conduct services in their home communities; I 
get many more such requests than can be met. And 
I seldom write a letter to make an appointment for 
services in the home community of a student. I tell 











Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Napton, Mo. 
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the student when 
I can conduct the 
service, and all 
the arrangements 
are made through 
the student with 
the people back 
home. Recently 
I told a fifteen- 
year-old boy, 
whose home is 
sixty miles from 
the school, that The Lamar Church. Only Presby 
I could preach in terian Church Within Fifty Miles 
his home school- 
house on a certain Monday night. There were more 
than a hundred persons present at the service. Not 
long ago a seventeen-year-old boy arranged for serv- 
ices in his home schoolhouse; it is a small community, 
but after the service the father of the boy said that 
every family in the community was represented at the 
service. A senior girl made arrangements recently for 
a Sunday night service in her home church: there were 
over two hundred persons at the service; before that 
visit the only persons whom I knew from that com- 
munity were students at the School of the Ozarks. I 
have preached in churches, schoolhouses, brush arbors, 
private homes and in the open air. 

The Missouri Ozarks are in Lafayette Presbytery. 
This presbytery embraces thirty-nine counties in west- 
ern and southern Missouri and is almost entirely Home 
Mission territory. There are not as many churches as 
there are counties in the presbytery. There are four 
hundred and fifty thousand people in the Missouri 
Ozarks alone. But the School of the Ozarks has ninety 
students from Missouri, eighty from Arkansas, twenty 
from Oklahoma and a few “out of area” students. So 
my. work also takes me into the Arkansas and Okla- 
homa Ozarks; a great deal of my time is spent in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma communities. These three 
States need to be more closely related in our Ozark 
Home Mission Work. 

In addition to the pastoral and evangelistic work 
that is being done I have served as Chairman of Red 
Cross Committees, am a Boy Scout Commissioner, have 
done Relief Work in the area, and am acting as Cura- 
tor of the Museum of the Ozarks. For a long time 
some of the Ozark people have felt that the old things 
which the pioneers’of the Ozarks had and used should 
not be carried away from the Ozarks by tourist “relic 
hunters.” So the Museum of the Ozarks has been 
started at the School of the Ozarks, in order that the 
old things with which the pioneers worked can be saved 
for the inspiration and information of those. living in 








and visiting this section. Already the Museum is at- 


tracting widespread attention. 


Point Lookout, Mo. 
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Home Mission Outlook 
in Missouri Presbytery 


By REV. JOHN M. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


N THE year 1818, the political pot was boiling in 

the Missouri Territory. The hardy pioneers fron 

Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee were app'ying 
for statehood. But religion was not being neglected 
in these formative days. The old Synod of Tennessee 
in 1818 organized the first presbytery west of the Mis- 
sissippi and gave it the name of the Territory. Be- 
fore long, representatives of the Home Mission Society 
of New York were working in the scattered settlements 
and villages establishing new congregations. In recent 
years many of the churches in this section have held 
their centennial celebration. In 1840, Palmyra Pres- 
bytery was organized. ‘These two presbyteries main- 
tained separate existence until 1928 when they were 
united, preserving the old name of Missouri Presby- 
tery. 

These two presbyteries kept their allegiance to the 
Old School Synod of Missouri in that historic epi- 
sode. During the Civil War this synod was an inde- 
pendent body, and in 1874 became a part of the 
Southern Assembly. 

It is interesting to know that not only is this pres- 
bytery the oldest to be established west of the Mis- 
sissippi, but also that we have within our bounds those 
churches which are geographically the farthest north of 
any located in our Assembly. Some up near the Iowa 
line are almost parallel with New York City. 

This old presbytery is not living in the past. It 
is keenly aware of the problems that face our Church 
at the present. Long since our membership has ceased 
to be made up of those from the South, but we are 
loyal to the program of our Assembly and to those 
things for which our Church stands. 

Our Home Mission work in Missouri is conducted 
through the Synod’s Committee and the Home Mis- 
sion Committee of the presbytery works with the synod. 
The extent of our territory and our relatively small 
membership makes this the best policy. 

Our synod has been emphasizing evangelism as a 
major part of the Home Mission program. ‘This has 
been going on now for two years, and we shall join 
with the Assembly’s Committee in continuing this 
emphasis during the year 1933. Many of our pastors 


have joined with the presbyterial evangelists in con- 
ducting meetings. The results have been far reach- 
ing, not only in the additions to the church, which 
is a record that encourages us, but also in the deeper 
spiritual tone in the synod and the consequent unifying 
of our forces. Dr. Trigg A. M. Thomas has done 
splendid work in our synod, and especially within the 
bounds of our presbytery. 

All but a very few of our congregations have regu- 
larly installed pastors. Some feel that for the present 
all they can do is to employ stated supplies. We are 
fortunate in the caliber of the young ministers who have 
recently come to us. They have a happy blending of 
evangelistic zeal and progressive purpose. We can 
duplicate among our Home Mission workers many 
instances of heroic service on diminished incomes 
which we have heard about in other parts of the As- 
sembly. In addition to the depression, the Synod of 
Missouri has a bonded debt of $125,000, which makes 
a terrific load on the constituent presbyteries. But in 
spite of these handicaps (shall we say possibly be- 
cause of them?) our presbytery is facing the future 
with courage and determination. 

Feeling the need of vitalizing our ministers by a 
season of prayer and study, we shall give a large part 
of the fall meeting of the presbytery to a retreat, at 
which time we shall consider the Home Mission prob- 
lems of the Church, and seek to get a deeper evan- 
gelistic fervor. Dr. J. W. Purcell, who has recently 
come to the church at Palmyra, Missouri, will be in 
charge of this retreat. Under his able leadership we 
expect a splendid program. 

We consider the work among our young people basic 
in Home Missions. Our summer conferences will work 
into the general plan of the Assembly. We hope to 
train up those who will carry on in future years. 

From Missouri Presbytery, in the panhandle of the 
Assembly, we send a note of courage and optimism 
to the other presbyteries of the Church. It may he 
God wants us to learn in times like these that it is 
not by might, by mechanics of organization, but by 
his Spirit that the work goes on. 

Columbia, Mo. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—June 1, 1931 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932 


Decrease for two months 


$30,903.78 
23,482.13 


$ 7,421.65 
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School of the Ozarks Viewed from the Water Tower 


School of the Ozarks 


By REV. R. M. GOOD, President 





OR many generations the inhabitants of the Ozarks 
were cut off from the outside by the rugged hills 
which surrounded them. The sturdy Scotch- 

Irish, who pushed up the White River and other 
streams, chose this beautiful country for their own, 
and here they and their descendants have remained 
unmolested for several generations. 

Of late years railroads and wonderful highways have 
found their way to the beautiful hills and streams. 
The boys and girls of the hills are eagerly seeking 
an opportunity to better fit themselves for life. 

The School of the Ozarks was founded by the Pres- 
byterian Church, and is located near Hollister, Mis- 
souri, overlooking the beautiful White River Valley. 
The school is trying to fill the need of giving to under- 
privileged boys and girls of the hills an opportunity 
for intellectual, social, vocational, and spiritual guid- 
ance. 

The problem is to give them a Christian education 
so that as they go out into the world over new avenues 
of travel they will be prepared to meet successfully 
the life which will confront them. The second prob- 
lem is to fit others to go back into their home communi- 
ties and make better places in which to live. This is 
the work of the School of the Ozarks. 

The School of the Ozarks is making an effort to train 
200 boys and girls each year, while almost a thousand, 
are turned away annually. Something of the yearning 
in the hearts of these young people is manifested by 
the following letter: 








Gathering Vegetables at the School of the Ozarks 


“TI want to thank you for your good letter, and to 
tell you the happiness I have in even hoping to enter 
your famous school. We are poor people and can 
pay nothing, but I am thoroughly capable and willing 
to work my way. 

“It is my dream to get an education. This seems the 
only way possible and I am taking advantage of It. 
I simply cannot express my gratitude in words, s0 
am sending my application, hoping to hear the one 
good word. Please write me as soon as possible, for 
I am oh, so anxious.” 3 

One boy walked forty miles to seek admission to 
our school. 
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Commercial Department—School of the Ozarks 


_ The plant consists of a large administration build- 
ing, boys’ and girls’ dormitories, a splendidly equipped, 
fire-proof dining-room and kitchen, a small hospital 
with a trained nurse in charge, a fire-proof central 
heating and power plant, and six cottages housing the 
president’s family and other workers. Two large dairy 
barns shelter the herd of Jerseys. The pigs, chickens, 
turkeys. mules, and goats all have proper living quar- 
ters. A modérn canning factory, a machine shop, a 
laundry, and a print shop complete the equipment of 
a plant which trains the hands as well as the head. 

All the work of the school is done by the students 
under supervision. The girls prepare the meals, do 
the laundry, the house work, operate the canning fac- 


tory, and in addition do typing and office work. Every 
student works sixteen hours a week during the school 
session and two summer months. 

The boys do the farm work and gardening, care for 
the stock, pump the water, fire the boilers, run the 
light plant, and do the shop work necessary to keep 
the plant in good running order. Thus when a student 
graduates he is not only ready for college, but fitted 
also to do well some useful work. 

There have been abundant returns on the investment 
made in the School of the Ozarks. A very large per 
cent of the teachers of this county are graduates of 
the school. The Prosecuting Attorney of the county 
was the first graduate, while many nurses, ministers 
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and other workers received their early training here. 
Last year two of our graduates were presidents of 
the student bodies in two of our leading Presbyterian 
colleges. One of our boys was chosen out of forty- 
three contestants for a debating team to meet Oxford 
University, England, and his college won the debate. 
Seventy-five boys and girls made a public profession 
of their faith in Christ in the year that has just closed. 

You ask how this work goes on from day to day? 
We can answer it in no other way than to say that 
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the goodness of God puts it into the hearts of men 
and women to help. Day by day must come the 
means to operate the school. Your prayers are in- 
valuable at a time when the field was never so “truly 
white for the harvest.” The returns are in human 
souls lifted up and fitted to fight successfully the battles 
of life. Surely no greater investments could be made. 

You are cordially invited to visit the school of the 
Ozarks and see what is being done. 

Hollister, Mo. 





Mission Work in Potosi Presbytery 


By REV. J. E. KERR, D. D. 





Potosi Presby- 
tery was organized 
in 1843 from a 
part of what was 
originally St. 

Louis Presbytery. 
i] Its territory com- 
prises twenty-three 
counties and the 


lower part of this 
Presbyterian Church, Clarkton, M0o.area is the most 








fertile section cf 
Missouri. Within its bounds also is located the largest 
lead mines in the world, usually affording employment 
for many thousands of people. 

There are twenty-two churches in Potosi Presbytery, 
and only ten of them are self-supporting. The other 
twelve are on the Home Mission roll and will for a 
long time need some aid in doing their work. The 
question constantly arises, “Shall these dependent or- 
ganizations be continued?” In a few instances they 
might wisely be dissolved and our membership absorbed 
by sister churches, but by far the majority of those 
being aided are certainly worth while, and with a 
little help will greatly strengthen our cause. In these 
churches we are capturing the young people who will 
become leaders in larger centers, and for this reason, 
if for no other, these small churches need to be sus- 
tained to serve their communities. 

Potosi Presbytery reports for this year 173 additions 
on profession and fifty-six by certificate. Of this num- 
ber seventy-five have been received by the Home Mis- 
sion Churches. 

We have a thriving little Presbyterian organization 
at Sainte Genevieve, with Rev. H. L. Saunders supply- 
ing the group. Sainte Genevieve is one of the oldest 
towns in Missouri, with a population of some 2,500. 
More than 90 per cent of these are Roman Catholic, 
and yet in the past eighteen months our church has 
tripled its membership and has every department of 
the congregation in a thriving condition. The local 
budget has climbed from $225 to $1,128 and the work 
is going forward here in one of the most promising 
Home Mission fields in the presbytery. 














Old Bellevue Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, Mo. 


The work at Irondale is prospering under Rev. J. J. 
Squire, who serves the Caledonian group, Trondale, 
Bellevue, South Bellevue and Bismark. Mr. Squire 
is a consecrated leader of his people. He has served 
this field about five years and is held in the highest 
esteem by all the churches. Bellevue Church at Cale- 
donia, Missouri, is the oldest Presbyterian church or- 
ganization west of the Mississippi, and is the mother 
of South Bellevue 
Church. 

The Apple 
Creek and Pleas- 
ant Hill group is 
being served by 
Rev. G. L. Wash- 
burn who has a 














happy ministry 
among a devoted 
people. Apple 


Creek Church in 
Cape County is Presbyterian Church, Sikeston, Mo. 
the second oldest 

church in Potosi Presbytery. It might be said that 
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Missions 
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Jackson, Cape Girardeau and Pleasant Hill all sprang 
from the Apple Creek Church. Like most other ciun- 
try churches this church has been hard hit of late, 
but it continues to bring forth fruit in its old age. 
The presbytery simply honors itself in aiding a church 
like this which has wrought valiantly for the King- 
dom of God through more than a century of time. 

The New Madrid, Clarkton, and Point Pleasant 
churches are being ably served by Rev. Bartley R. 
Schwegler, of New Madrid. Mr. Schwegler is in his 
proper element when there are young people to lead 
and his work is most encouraging along this line. 

In addition to the groups indicated, Potosi Pres- 
bytery has a moral and spiritual responsibility for the 
work at Point Pleasant on the Mississippi River. The 
Methodist brethren withdrew from this field in our 
favor and we have been recreant to the trust in not 
providing religious care for these good people. There 
is not much strength here, but literally hundreds of 
people are as sheep without a shepherd and need to 
have the gospel preached to them. 


Potosi Presbytery has much Home Mission territory 
and there is hard work to be done. The call here is 
for ministers who love the simple gospel and are not 
afraid to tackle difficult jobs. There may be those 
who resent the idea of serving a Home Mission church, 
but in Potosi we endeavor to have real parity in the 
ministry. A Mission pastor looks just as good as any 
other if he does the work to which he is called. It is 
our hope never to have men come to these fields for 
the purpose of making them stepping stones to larger 
places. No man afflicted with “largitis” has any busi- 
ness in a Home Mission field with his ears open for 
a call. Every Home Mission field in this presbytery 
is big enough to call for the best in a man, and the 
job simply grows with the man. Potosi needs more 


Home Mission aid and a continual supply of men with 
large vision. With these two it is our purpose to con- 
tinue building the Kingdom in this Western country. 


Farmington, Mo. 





Italian Work in Kansas City 


By REV. J. B. BISCEGLIA, Tu.D. 


cal boundaries of our Church we have almost 

1,000,000 Italians. They are scattered through- 
out Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North and South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia, a potential factor for good or for evil 
of no negligible dimensions. How little we have done 
for such a multitude of people is realized only when 
we remember that we have made but four definite at- 
tempts to establish Presbyterian Missions, and that at 
the present time, besides the self-supporting Walden- 
sian Church of Valdese, North Carolina, we have only 
the Italian Institute of Kansas City, Missouri, and a 
Mission in Galveston, Texas. 


Ha many even dream that within the geographi- 


THE CHURCH’s OBLIGATION 


America has been founded by Christian people on 
Christian principles. I firmly believe that the same 
gospel of Jesus Christ is the power of God unto sal- 
vation, and that it has not lost its virtue to Christian- 
ize the foreigners. Like radium it gives away energy, 
but does not lose its power. It is to be regretted 
that in dealing with the foreigners we have done like 
Aladdin who, you will recall, after using: the old lamp 
and receiving ¢he beautiful building and princess, cast 
it aside, and the young princess not aware of the value 
of the old lamp changed it for a newer and more 
up-to-date one. So we have cast aside the old-but- 
always-new gospel of Jesus Christ and have tried the 
melting pot, Americanization, legislation, adult educa- 
tion, and have not understood that it is not so much 
a problem of the State as it is a problem of the Church, 
and that “whatever makes men good Christians makes 
them good citizens.” 


This problem was divinely assigned to the Church 
when God through the inspired men of the Old Testa- 
ment distinctly said that the stranger within our gates 
must be unto us as one born among us. One of the 
best known and most loved parables in the New Testa- 
ment, that of the Good Samaritan, shows the true re- 
lationship of the stranger to the native son. No greater 
praise has been bestowed by Christ upon any of his 
countrymen than that bestowed upon a Roman cen- 
turion, of whom he said, “I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel”; and finally, transcending 
time, he looks into eternity and says that he will de- 
mand an account on the day of judgment from every 
Christian. Then we shall hear either, “I was a stranger 
and ye took me in,’ or “I was a stranger and ye 
did not take me in.” 


If we take our Bible as God’s inspired Word, born 
in Heaven in the very mind of God, and given to us 
for our guidance in all our human relationships, [ 
do not see how we can dodge this issue, or shift and 
evade the responsibility, even if we would. We must 
accept the challenge with all its obligations and privi- 
leges, and with compunction for our past failures, 
make amends, and welcome the stranger already in 
our midst into our educational, social, and religious 
life. 


Our Work 1n Kansas City 
Realizing that the Home Missionary among the 
foreigners, like the Apostle Paul, must be “all things 
to all men,” we have answered the crying needs of our 
people to the best of our ability, and in the same 
spirit as our first Home Missionary, the Lord Jesus. 
We conduct a seven-days-a-week program, taking in 
every phase of the fourfold life, subordinating however 
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all the educational, social, and physical activities to 
the spiritual. 


I belfeve that a brief description of our work will 
give you an idea of the extent of our program, and 
show you how such an institutional endeavor has proved 
successful with the foreign-born in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Our work begins on Monday morning with a 
Nursery School, where fifty-five children are enrolled 
ranging in ages from two to five years. Since its or- 
ganization over twenty-two years ago, a vast multitude 
of children have received the rudiments of the English 
language in our classrooms, learned our Christian songs 
and Bible stories, received corrective exercises, whole- 
some milk, fresh air and sunshine. The director, 
Miss Lena LaRosa, was herself a pupil in our Nursery 
School seventeen or eighteen years ago. The Nursery 
School is in session every morning from nine to twelve. 

On Monday afternoon, our Child Welfare Station 
is in session, first under the direction of Dr. J. Aull, 
who takes care of all our babies, and later under the 
supervision of Dr. M. A. Hanna, assisted by Dr. D. 
T. VanDel, who minister to our mothers. This is 
followed by a Mothers’ Club, two girls’ clubs (the 
Wide Awake Club and the Wendant Campfire Group), 
and Piano Lessons. 

On Tuesday afternoon a fine group of Blue Birds 
is in session, and a Boys’ Club, known as the Red 
Wing Boys’ Club, meets at the same time. In the 
evening our Boys’ Baketball Team plays in the Sunday- 
school Basketball League. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Bear Cat Club, made 
up of boys between the ages of 12 and 13, is in ses- 
sion; in the evening our Boys’ Scout Troop No. 107, 
and a group of young women, known as the Z. I. P. 
(Zeal In Progress), meet at the Mission. 

On Thursday afterenoon our Child Welfare Station, 
under the direction of Dr. J. W. Hallberg, ministers 
to the mothers and children. In the evening we con- 
duct a bi-lingual prayer meeting in which the older 
people use the Italian language and the younger ones 
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English, and, after prayer meeting, choir and orchestra 
practice are held. 

On Friday afternoon the Forward Club, made up of 
high school boys, is in session. At the same time a 
newly organized Girls’ Scout Troop meets, and in the 
evening the Girls’ Circle, made up of young women 
who are either employed or in college, is in session. 

On Saturday morning, violin lessons are given at 
a nominal fee, and on Saturday afternoon we con- 
duct a school on the same plan as the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. 

On Sunday we begin with a well-organized Sunday 
school, with the officers and teachers practicaliy all 
trained at the Mission within the last ten years. This 
is followed by a morning service in English, attended 
entirely by young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five. At the same time a Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society is conducted for the younger children. 
In the afternoon we conduct a Sunday school in our 
branch mission, and at 4:30 one of the most active 
Christian Endeavor Societies is in session. Our 
preaching service at six o’clock in Italian for the 
fathers and mothers concludes the program. 

America is engaged in a great adventure in Chris- 
tian brotherhood. In the same measure in which we 
succeed within our own boundaries in molding out 
of the people of every land a new race, the world at 
large will take heart in trying to bring about the 
brotherhood of man. Last year 250 brass bands were 
assembled in Rome with a total of 25,000 men, with 
each group wearing a different uniform and speaking 
its own dialect.. What a noise they made as they 
tuned so many different instruments. But when the 
great leadzr and composer, Mascagni, ascended the 
platform and began to lead, what marvelous music 
they made. So it is with us. We may not look alike, 
we may speak different tongues, and our names and 
complexions may betray the countries from which we 
come, but when Christ has taken possession of our 
hearts, under his leadership, Oh what music America 
will produce both at home and beyond the seas! 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Spice Box 


1. Name the Presbyteries in Missouri. Name larg- 
est city in our Assembly. What is the member- 
ship of the Synod of Missouri? 

2. How does Missouri differ from all other synods 
in the Assembly? Name seven problems of this 
synod. 

3. Why does Dr. Mauze say this synod led the As- 
sembly last year in additions upon profession 
of faith? 

4. Who is known as “Bishop of the Ozarks”? How 
often does he preach and who usually makes the 
arrangements for him? 

5. What was the first presbytery organized west of 
the Mississippi? Where do we have churches 
in our Assembly almost on a parallel with New 
York City? 


6. What famous people first settled the Ozarks? 
How much self-help work is required of each 
pupil at the School of the Ozarks? Who is 
President of the School? 

7. In what Roman Catholic town has the Presby- 
terian Church tripled its membership during the 
past eighteen months? ; 

8. Where is the oldest Presbyterian church organi- 
zation west of the Mississippi? : 

9. How many Italians live in the geographical limits 
of our General Assembly? Who directs our 
largest Italian work? How many Christian ac- 
tivities are carried on? 

10. Why does Dr. Hunt say Upper Missouri Presby- 
tery is placing chief emphasis on its city mis- 
sions? 
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Hollywood Presbyterian Church and Congregation, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘Out Where the West Begins’ 


By REV. I. COCHRANE HUNT, D. D. 





Upper Missouri 
lies in the domain 
of romance. Here, 
at old Westport 
Landing (now 
Kansas City) and 
at St. Joseph, the 
Santa Fé Trail 
had its beginning. 
From them the 
trains of covered 
wagons began their 
long trek to the 
The New North Kansas City Church El Dorado of the 

mythical West and 
its waiting fortune of gold. Soberly-garbed Puritans, 
gaudy adventurers, outlaws, gamblers and camp-women 
crowded each other in the rush of °49. Later, the 
Pony Express riders began their wild dash to the 
Coast from these same settlements. Still later, Jesse 
James and his band of outlaws ranged the hills and 
prairies of Northwestern Missouri, leaving a lurid tale 
of legend with a sufficiency of fact to fire the imagi- 
nation of thousands of boys through the intervening 
forty years. 

Today, those adventurous years, largely embellished 
with myth, are but a memory. The Middle West, of 
which Upper Missouri is the heart, has settled down 
to a sober life of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 

So also, in its religious interests and activities. Gone 
forever is the be-whiskered missionary of pioneer days, 
with his pony, saddle bags and “brush arbor.” ‘Today, 
the Ford has replaced the pony; the neat and well ap- 
pointed church stands where the “brush arbor” burned; 
and, he who sits at the steering wheel, making his forty 
to sixty on a “slab” highway, is rarely guilty of a beard, 
or even of what might be truly called a mustache. 
Truly, the good old days have gone. The crowds 
that once came over the hills or across the prairies on 
horseback, in buggy or farm wagon to listen for a half 


day beneath the “brush arbor’’ or in the steaming frame 
shack have been replaced by half their number, oft- 
times, who listen impatiently through a scant hour 
and then speed home to turn on the radio for the latest 
jazz, or snatch a bite and get away to the golf links 
or an afternoon excursion some place. Indeed, the 
memory of those days is but a dimming bit of romantic 
past. 

But the romance of religion is not dead. Nor can 
it die, so long as the image of the world’s most ro- 
mantic figure hangs upon the Tree of Atonement and 
Redemption. Romance has merely chosen another 
stage; the scenes have been shifted: the country today 
is prosaic; romance flourishes in the teeming centers. 

So also, with the activities of the Church. The rural 
communities are well-nigh depopulated. Villages and 
small towns lose their youth before the end of the teen 
age is reached. The bright lights of the “Great, White 
Way” of the city is the candle to the country moth 
and the centers swallow them up. 

Of necessity, the church must, and does, shift the 
scene of its activities. Just now, well-nigh all that 
we can do in the rural communities is to keep the 
feeble flame alive in the little “Church in the Wild- 
wood”; to aid the 
village or small 
town church to 
function, even 
though in a futile 
sort of way, against 
the day when we 
develop enough re- 
ligion of the “Jesus 
Christ variety” to 
forget denomina- 
tionalism in an ef- 
fort to try unitedly 
to save the “cause” 
and promote the growth and influence of real religion 


(Continued on page 435) 
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Shall the Fits Wises Movement Be cced? 


By DR. C. Y. CHENG, Moderator of the Church of Christ in China 


Two years have passed 
since the launching of the 
Five Year Movement, 
January 1, 1930. In more 
than one sense, it has 
done much to stimulate 
interest and arouse a spirit 
of expectancy. A changed 
attitude has come over 
the churches through the 
country. Instead of a de- 
fensive attitude, there has 
arisen a new desire to 
move forward. The atten- 
tion of the churches has 
been shifted from the 
negative to the positive, 
from inertia to activity. 
Many persons have gained 
a fuller and clearer un- 
derstanding of the mean- 
ing of Christian disciple- 
ship. They have come to 
see that it touches not only parts of life, but the whole 
of life. They are manifesting a growing desire to see 
the principles and ideals of the Christian religion pene- 
trate all human relationships, personal, social, national, 
and international. They are making a bold attempt 
to apply the principles of Christ to all departments of 
life, believing that Christianity is sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

















Dr. C. Y. Cheng 


Furthermore, there has been a definite growth in 
evangelistic fervor, evidenced by the keenness shown in 
the numerous evangelistic campaigns held from time to 
time. Most meetings of this kind were attended by 
large crowds of Christian people. Many have been 
greatly stirred and helped. This is especially true of 
meetings for the deepening of the spiritual life of 
Christians. 


The Five Year Movement cannot, of course, and 
should not claim that all these changes in attitude and 
spirit are the result of its efforts. It is, however, safe 
to say that the movement has contributed in some 
measure in turning the tide in the churches from one 
of depression (due to the anti-Christian movement of 
1922, and other developments that, directly or in- 


directly, have affected unfavorably Christian work) to 
one of hopefulness. 

We have many reasons for thankfulness to God for 
that measure of blessing that has been ours during this 

eriod of trial. There is yet, however, a great deal 
more needing to be done. The spiritual struggle be- 
tween Christian and anti-Christian forces is likely to 
be a long one. We are still far from being well pre- 
pared and equipped for such a spiritual warfare. We 
need not fear that the power of the Christian religion 
is waning. We must not, on the other hand, deceive 
curselves into thinking that the time has come to cele- 
brate the victory of the Christian enterprise. If the 
Five Year Movement is to reach .a successful issue, the 
coming three years will need to be characterized by a 
more vital faith, and by a larger measure of coopera- 
tive effort. The continued endeavor to attain the goals 
set for the movement is likely to prove more difficult 
during the next three years, and for the following 
reasons: 


In the first place, the novelty of the movement is 
gradually wearing off. The name Five Year Move- 
ment is becoming confmonplace, and may soon cease to 
arouse enthusiasm. Furthermore, in a movement of 
this nature, it is not easy to tabulate results and to 
mark positive advances. What is aimed at is not any- 
thing than can be easily tabulated, nor any results of 
a sensational nature; but rather a steady and sane 
growth in Christian living. There are, moreover, still 
many forces opposing the Christian faith that have to 
be reckoned with. The word of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples, “watch and pray,” is applicable in full force 
to this effort of his children. 


In addition to this, we are engaged in a national 
struggle which will undoubtedly affect the Christian 
movement in more ways than one. We do not here 
wish to enter into a discussion of the Japanese in- 
vasion of China, beginning in Manchuria on that fatal 
day, September 18, 1931, Japan’s intention appears to 
many in this land to be the conquest of China. Her 
actions threaten the very existence of the nation. We 
are convinced that the Christian movement has a spe- 
cial part to play at a time like this. It must not fail 
to fulfill its mission and to perform its task. 


The protection of life and property must of course 
receive due consideration. But more important than 
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these is the fulfilling of our mission to the nation. The 
Five Year Movement is, therefore, appealing to the en- 
tire Christian forces of China for mobilization and 
consolidation, to meet China’s need at this hour of her 
trial. Mission boards abroad, mission agencies in 
China, missionaries and Chinese workers are earnestly 
asked to stand by China and render her the greatly 
needed moral and spiritual help. We need their help 
in a time like this. We need to face squarely the ques- 
tion of the nature of the spiritual contribution the 
Christian religion can make at such a time to China 
at large, and to the Christian community in particular. 
Let us try to answer the question, however inadequate 
the answer may be. 

In the first place there is need of spiritual discern- 
ment, with a true understanding of the meaning and 
significance of the present situation. Secondly, there 
is need of spiritual courage in facing this critical 
period. We must dare to believe in God, dare to stand 
for justice, in spite of the apparent success of might 
and force. Thirdly, we need spiritual determination to 
follow in the steps of the Master regardless of conse- 
quences, in’ faith that love, peace and justice will march 
forward triumphantly in the end. These and other 
contributions at the present juncture will be of great 
value in preparing and sustaining the people, partic- 
ularly Christians, to face any eventualities. 

Followers of the Movement are already familiar with 
the lines along which the Christian forces taking part 
in the Five Year Movement are seeking to make some 
definite advance. These are not new, but we need to 
keep them ever in view and to press forward toward 
the attainment of our goal. The strengthening of the 
religious faith of Christians, and the more general 
practice by them of the Christian way of life on the 
one hand, and the sharing with others of our Christian 
blessings on the other hand. 


As a means to this end the churches are called upon: 


1. To make the Scriptures accessible to all Christians 
through continuous effort on the part of Church authori- 
ties to overcome illiteracy among the membership, and 
hereafter not to admit illiterates to the Church without 
first endeavoring to teach them to read. 


2. To devote more attention to the religious instruc- 
tion of their members and of all under their care. This 
is peculiarly pressing at the present time, owing to the 
necessity of providing this teaching apart from our 
elementary and secondary schools. There is need of 
improving both the quality and the quantity of such 
teaching. It is fundamental to the development of per- 


sonal character without which no strong Christian com- 
munities can be built. 

3. To increase greatly the number of truly Christian 
families, that children may from their earliest infancy 
be brought up in the environment of a Christian home, 
learning at their mother’s knee their first lessons about 
God and Christ and the Christian way of life. 

4. To help all Christians to a truer understanding 
of their Christian stewardship; to learn that life is 
given them in trust, that they are not their own, but 
have been bought with a price; that they are here to 
serve God in serving their fellowmen, by offering both 
themselves and their possessions. No great advance in 
the spread of the Christian religion in China is likely 
to take place until this fourth goal of the Five Year 
Movement is both recognized and strenuously sought. 

5. To help pastors and other Christian workers to a 
clearer understanding of the relation of the economic 
side of life to the development of healthy Christian in- 
dividuals and strong and useful Christian communities. 
The increasing emphasis being given in recent years to 
this aspect of Christian work is illuminating. It is seen 
in industrial missions in this and other lands, and in 
the founding of agricultural colleges, and more recently 
in the establishment of the “Agricultural Missions 
Foundation.” The National Christian Council at the 
last biennial meeting definitely included this as one of 
the emphases to be pushed in the Five Year Movement. 

In the promotion of the above efforts, both in city 
and country, the Five Year Movement endeavors to 
make clear that it is of utmost importance: 

6. To pay special attention to the problems of im- 
pressing on the youth of the nation at this time of 
national reconstruction, that the Christian Church is 
vitally interested and believes itself to be in a position 
to take an active and fundamentally important part 
therein, inasmuch as such reconstruction is dependent 
upon the character of the individuals and groups of 
which the nation is composed. 

The Five Year Movement accordingly calls on all the 
pastors and Christian educators to cultivate closer rela- 
tions with the youth with whom they are in touch, and 
to help them find within and through the Christian 
fellowship, opportunities for the employment of their 
best energies. 

7. And further to attack with fresh determination 
the problem of developing stronger Christian communi- 
ties amongst the vast agricultural population of China. 
Some churches in China are manifesting a growing in- 
terest in this problem, especially, so far as our infor- 
mation goes, in North China. We trust that the ex- 
periments now being made and the interest in the 
whole subject of rural reconstruction that is by no 
means confined to China alone, may result in more ade- 
quate plans and efforts by different Christian bodies to 
strengthen this side of their work. 

It will be readily seen that each one of these topics 
is of a practical nature and of vital importance. The 
Christian Church can serve China in no better way than 
by tackling with discernment, courage and determiga- 
tion, these moral and spiritual problems for the fe- 
making of China. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—June 1, 1931.............. $86,530.63 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932.............. 83,740.53 
Decrease for two months ...............0 ccc cece eeeees $ 2,790.10 













The Nevius Plan in a New Setting 


By REV. LOWRY DAVIS, D. D., Hangchow, China 


OMEBODY in America who didn’t know his man 
S said to Rev. George Hudson of the Kashing field, 

“Why are you burying yourself in China?” His 
answer this last year was a whirlwind of campaigns— 
really eight of them, with tent and staff equipment— 
at Do Gyao, Zhi Bu Z, Da Yuin Z, Dong Li, Vong 
Ka Gyao, Hsin Zon Z. Kashing South Gate, and Ah 
Zah. The American head buzzes with all these strange 
names, but this evangelist with his group buzzed as 
35,000 men and women, boys and girls, came and went 
during these “camp meetings” where Wesley would 
have felt at home except for the language. Four hun- 
dred and thirty-one enquirers were enrolled, signify- 
ing their desire to study the gospel. 

Imagine a visit to that tent of white canvass with 
its pulpit platform and seats for 500. Sometimes the 
outside is crowded with listeners, many even standing 
under umbrellas in the rain to listen to the Words of 
Life as they flow from the speaker’s lips in accents so 
native and illustrations so Chinese that the audience 
wonders how sounds so Oriental can emanate from a 
white man’s lips. This is the legacy of one born in 
China. Before the service begins the preacher is seen 
sitting on the pulpit platform. Miss Florence Nickles 
is at the organ, while Mr. Sen Chu Hsiong is guiding 
the crowd through the mysteries of Chinese characters 
set to Christian music. Mrs. Liu, the Bible woman 
is encouraging timid women to be seated. 

It is thrilling to hear the singing of Christian hymns 
in an atmosphere heavy with heathenism; to see 500 
men and women, boys and girls, listening to the 
greatest of all messages, God so loved the world thut 
he gave his only Son; to see them sign their names and 
addresses after the preacher’s appeal; and to know that 
they are forming Bible study groups to learn more 
of the Old, Old Story. 

Four times a day the evangelist and his staff give 
the people an opportunity to hear Christ’s invitation 
to Come, believe, take, Eternal Life. At 9 A. M. 
there is preaching for all; at 2 P. M. for women only, 
at 4 P. M. for children; and at night the big tent 
service above described. There seems to be an unsat- 
isfied longing in the hearts of the multitude. They 
listen with eagerness, and many of them agree to 
study the Way of Life. 


FoLLtow up Work IN NEw PLaces 

Mr. Hudson and his staff are doing follow up work 
as given below: 

1. Regular visiting of each field at stated intervals, 
teaching the catechism, the Bible, the Life of Christ 
and other suitable books and pamphlets. 

2. Groups of enquirers are organized with their own 
chairman, secretary and treasurer. They rent their 
own place of worship, either a tea shop or vacant build- 
ing. Thus the Korean and Nevius plan for self-sup- 
port, for the really INDIGENOUS CHINESE 
CHURCH should soon become a living reality in the 
Kashing field, with its 2,000,000 unsaved souls packed 








Gospel Assembly Tent at South Gate, Kashing. Tent 
Nearly Full and People Standing Outside 











Staff at Kashing, South Gate. Left to right: Mrs. Liu 
and Mrs. Lin, Bible Women; Miss Florence Nickles, 
Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, Rev. Mao Guwei-sen, Pastor of 
South Gate Church; Mr. Sen Chu-haiang. 


into a district within radius of only forty miles from 
Kashing as the center. 

3. The next step in the plan is to train leaders from 
the groups of enquirers, having them attend Bible 
Institutes at Kashing, the central station; these leaders 
doing voluntary religious work in their groups. 

4. Out of these leaders should come “circuit lead- 
ers” who will give full time to groups of new points, 
remaining a certain length of time at each place. At 
this stage the support of these lay preachers will have 
come largely from mission funds, but partially from 
the local Christians. 

5. Independent group support as final stage. When 
a group is able to support a pastor, a circuit leader 
will be assigned to them and his’ whole salary will 
come from this group, which will then definitely be- 
come a part of the presbytery, forming a truly “in- 
digenous Church in China.” 


THE Power OF THE GOSPEL IS THE SAME IN CHINA 
AS IN Paut’s Day 


Two illustrations from the recent campaign at the 
South Gate, Kashing: 
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A wretched opium smoker despairingly asked the 
question, “Can there be any hope for an opium 
smoker?” Mr. Mao, the leading elder in the church 
replied, “Yes, indeed! The Lord can save you; he 
saved me, and I was once an opium smoker.” 

A woman came into the chapel three days after the 








close of the meetings. She said, “I heard the preach- 
ing for seven nights in the tent. 
an enquirer, and my heart has been troubled. Is it 
too late to sign?” 
enquirer’s card and taught her. 
and at peace. 


I did not sign as 


Miss Nickles had her sign an 
She seemed happy 








Preventing a Famine 
Work Done on Broken Dikes Along the Grand Canal Regions 
By W. E. SAUTER, Secretary of Chtnese-Foreign Famine Relief Commission in Shanghai 


HE Chinese-Foreign Famine Relief Committee of 
T 12 Jinkee Road, Shanghai, has undertaken the 
repairs to six breaks in the Grand Canal Dikes 
near the city of Kaoyu. Last summer the Grand Canal 
dikes broke in many places, and the flood-waters 
rushed through and carried away men, women, and 
children, laid bare their homes and farms with all that 
they contained, and generally inundated immense areas 
in the hitherto prosperous Kiangpei counties. 

The crops were not only destroyed, but the water 
remained on the land many feet deep and made im- 
possible the planting of the autumn wheat-crop. This 
disaster brought about a serious famine situation, and 
it was necessary to form committees (composed of 
Chinese and foreigners) in places like Taichow,* Yang- 
chow, Kaoyu, Paoying, Hinghwa, Hwaian, Tsing- 
kiangpu, Yencheng and Funing; and from these cen- 
ters relief measures were undertaken and have proved 
most effective in meeting the urgent need. 

But a more urgent need was to do something to 
try and repair the dike-breaks in the Grand Canal 
before the spring-tides of this year set in, otherwise 
further flood-waters would pour into Kiangpei from 
the. Hwai River valley and make it impossible for the 
farmers to plant their rice in April and May. The 
people with one voice said, “If you can stop these dike- 
breaks so that the flood-waters won’t come in on us, 
we can plant our rice and be assured of a splendid 
crop in August; but if this is not done, then famine- 
conditions will be worse than ever, and we shall not 
have anything to eat, and most of us will not survive 
the autumn.” 

A Chinese gentleman, who desires to remain anony- 
mous, donated $200,000 and suggested that this gift 
might be used for some such work as dike-repairs, in 
order to prevent further famines. This handsome con- 
tribution has an unusual human interest, for the money 
was given at no small sacrifice to the donor and his 
family, and revealed a most commendable compassion 
for the welfare of the hundreds of thousands of suf- 
ferers from flood and famine in North Kiangsu. 

An engineering survey of the dike-breaks near 
Kaoyu was made and plans prepared with the valu- 
able assistance of the Whangpoo Conservancy Board; 


_ 


*Italics mark our own stations. 





and the consent of the provincial Government was ob- 
tained enabling us to go ahead with the work. The 
cost was estimated at around $400,000, probably a 
little more, and the National Flood Relief Commission 
agreed to contribute 2,000 tons of wheat to assist this 
effort. 

The engineer in charge of the field-operations is 
Mr. Wang Hsuhsiang, whose professional reputation 
and integrity are well-known throughout all Kiangpei. 
The +Rev. T. L. Harnsberger acted as supervisor and 
inspector; indeed he was the prime mover in starting 
this splendid bit of famine prevention work. . At the 
instigation of the people of Kiangpei he approached us 
with a view to our undertaking this effort; and to 
his initiative, energy, knowledge of conditions, and 
close contact with the people, we are in a large measure 
indebted for the scheme being put through. It would 
be hard to place a value on the voluntary services ren- 
dered by Mr. Harnsberger; he has not spared himself 
in this service for the famine stricken people of all 
Kiangpei. 

Most of the mud for this work had to be hauled a 
distance of eight li (3 miles). From ten to twelve 
thousand workmen were employed daily, and _ this * 
means that, with their families, over 50,000 people are 
being fed while the work is going on. When it is com- 
pleted in April we hope that conditions will warrant 
these men returning to their native places to take up 
their usual occupations. 

A strict supervision is kept on all the money paid 
cut, and every cent goes into the job. At every stage 
of payment, the earth-work done is subject to a test 
to see that it is a satisfactory job able to withstand 
water. Mr. Wang Hsuhsiang and Mr. T. L. Harnes- 
berger are working together in the closest cooperation 
and have been able to surmount the many difficulties 
met with in a big work of this nature. 

What will these repairs to the dikes at Kaoyu mean 
to the struggling millions in Kiangpei? The answer 
comes from the people themselves who tell us that our 
labours will ensure a bumper rice crop in August, with 
famine conditions no longer existing. And we have 
to bear in mind that this big dike repair work at Kaoyu 
is but a part of the work now being done in Kiangpei 








+Mr. Harnsberger is one of our missionaries, 
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under the auspices of the provincial Government with 
whom we are working in close cooperation in this 
famine-prevention work on the six dike breaks near 
Kaoyu. 

It is computed that on armaments the world is 
spending $60 each time the clock ticks a second; so 
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that every two hours the world spends on war material, 
etc., $432,000, which is about the cost of this work at 
Kaoyu—a peace-time effort to enable a vast army of 
farmers and labourers to sow their crops and enjoy the 
fruit of their labours free from the haunting terror 
and fear of famine. 





Korean Jars—and Other Things 


By RUTH MILLER 











Picture Number 1 


HETHER one visits a poor home or the home 

Wy of a wealthy Yangban in Korea there is al- 

ways seen in the yard a group of earthenware 
jars. 

These jars contain chang (soy bean sauce), kimche 
(pickles), and various other foods which have been 
stored for the winter. One can judge the thriftiness of 
a home by the number of filled jars that are seen. 

Sometimes called toks or hang-a-ris these vessels 
are also used for carrying water from the village well 
or stream to the home, and are often used instead of 
baskets for carrying damp articles of clothing from the 
river bank to the home. 

Ranging in size from about a pint to more than a 
dozen gallons, these jars with their shiny brown coats, 
make quite a respectable appearance in the front yard 
of a home. 

Wherever I have been and seen the making of the 
vessels, after inquiry I have found that practically 
everyone in the village is interested in and engaged in 
that type of industry only. And usually a village 
which has this pottery industry as its chief occupation 
is considered a lower-class village. 

In the making of the jars a special kind of smooth 
clay is used, light yellow in color, almost like putty. 
Sometimes a village is built up around a mound of 
this kind of clay, but when the supply is exhausted, 
then the clay has to be carried in by coolies, some- 
times from great distances. 

Going into the little grass-roofed cottage as pictured 
in No. 1, I found it too dark to take a picture, and 


although I begged and entreated the potter to come out 
with his wheel and his slabs of clay, he couldn’t be 
induced, so I had to content myself with a picture of 
the house and some of the finished articles as they were 
put outside to dry out in the sun before putting in the 
furnace. 

Inside the cottage, which had no floor, there was a 
large hole in which the clay was mixed with water and 
worked smoothly between the toes of a coolie who had 
put his shoes and socks aside and rolled his breeches 
over his knees. After the mixing, pieces of clay were 
taken out and beaten until thin and smooth and free 
from foreign articles. These pieces were then formed 
into slabs and handed over to the potter who sat at his 
wheel, forming a vessel at his own will. The wheel 
was operated by his feet and revolved so rapidly it 





Picture Number 2 





Picture Number 3 
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almost made my head swim. The potter was so skill- 
ful he could make in one day more vessels than are 
seen in front of the cottage in picture No. 1. I asked 
him very politely how much he received per day as a 
reward for his skill. Forty sen (about twenty cents) 
was the reply. 

Koreans are very fond of riddles, and one of the 
first ones that I learned was this: ‘What is it that 
whether it eats or whether it does not eat is strong and 
hefty?” The answer is a tok. Notice how hefty and 
strong looking these toks are. 


Pictures Nos. 2 and 3 show the clay oven which 
contains 2,000 jars of all sizes. Dry pine tops are 
forced into the mouth of this great clay monster, caus- 
ing the fire to roar‘and much black smoke to issue from 
a tiny opening at the other end. This heat is kept up 
for two days and nights, after which time the vessels 
are taken out strong and healthy looking in their shin- 
ing coats of glazed brown. 


Marketing is the next step to be taken, so the men 
load these toks on jiggys and carry them on their backs 
to market. The women use another way of disposing 
of the wares. After putting a soft cloth on their heads, 
they lift up a heavy burden of five, six, or eight heavy 
jars that have been securely fastened together by means 
of a rope made of rice straw, settle them comfortably, 
and with one or both hands grasping their burdens, 
gia, of the village and on to market. Picture 

0. 4. 
























Picture Number 4 











ERTAINLY the prime object of every mission 

and of every missionary is to bring the people 

among whom he works into a saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. But the roads along which he must 
bring them to that point are varied. We cannot lay 
down a set of rules that may be equally applied to 
every field. But certainly it is most commonly con- 
ceded that the complete \evangelization of our terri- 
tories cannot be alone through the few missionaries 
whom we have on each mission station. The mass 
of the people must be reached by select groups of native 
men and women of the land. We must train as best 
we can the comparatively few within our reach, and 
they in turn the masses, 


If this be true, then no doubt one of the general 
routes we are all following, or toward which we are 
looking for the future, is church organization. If we 
recognize our inability to reach the masses and hope 
to place upon the native Christians this responsibility, 
then there must be some real organization and real 
supervision. It may take only a few years to bring 
them up to this point in some fields, but many years 


The Native in Church Government 


By REV. W. F. McELROY, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


[Paper read before the Katanga-Kasai Sectional Conference, held at Elisabethville, Africa, September 22, 1931.] 


in another. There will, no doubt, be divisions of 
opinion on each field as to when we have reached this 
point. And self-government, as well as self-support, 
in church affairs, must sooner or later go along with 
church organization. There may be some of us who 
feel that we have not, and shall not soon reach that 
point. Many who have watched the slow and gradual 
changes through the long years perhaps are not always 
conscious of the vast distance these people have trav- 
eled in coming up to what they are today. And as 
we come to the point where we begin to think that 
perhaps they may be able to carry a greater share of 
the work and responsibility, we are confronted from 
within and from without with many questions that 
tend, to make us say, “Let us wait a while, perhaps 
they are not ready for this new responsibility.” 


When Dr. Egbert Smith of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Mission Committee in America was here in 1922, he 
reminded us continually that the history of all our 
missions shows that the missionaries are far too slow in 
turning over real responsibility to the native Christians, 
and that in every case when the native Christians feel 
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we are keeping them from responsibilities they are able 
to bear, they become dissatisfied, and schisms finally 
result. 


For years we have looked forward to such a church 
organization as our aim, but only four years ago 
passed, as a mission, an action to this effect: That we 
now believe the time has arrived when certain groups 
of Christians may be organized into particular 
churches, and hereby instruct the evangelistic com- 
mittee of each station, to seek out such places, and 
when in their judgment such likely places are found, 
to proceed with such organizations, ordination of elders 
and deacons, and installation of pastors. 


During the past three years sixteen churches have 
been organized, all of which are entirely self-support- 
ing, and are contributing toward the evangelistic work 
in other places in addition to their own local expenses. 


We ask ourselves, and others ask us, “Do you think 
they can carry this responsibility?” From a financial 
point of view we knew before organizing that they 
could. An every member canvass had been made and 
they had voluntarily made their pledges. From a spirit- 
val standpoint we were hopeful, but could not predict 
just what the effect would be. But after these nearly 
three years, we are happy to say that we have seen; 
the way they have taken hold of the new work and 
responsibilities placed upon them has really been a 
surprise to us. They have not shown in any way a 
spirit of trying to reign supreme in their affairs, but 
have come time and time again for advice in all major 
matters. They look to us for advice and encouragement 
We are thrusting the responsibility upon them and 
showing confidence in their willingness to do the Mas- 
ter’s service. If we hold back until they show a spirit 
of snatching the work away from us, then they are 
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lost forever to the church, or else will go off at a 
tangent, never to be brought back into full harmony 
with the great body of believers. 

Another thing that has been most gratifying and 
interesting is the real interest and care with which 
they have chosen their pastors. In former years, we 
have sent teachers and evangelists of our own choosing 
to these places and they have said nothing. But after 
organization it was most interesting to hear the discus- 
sions in their congregational meetings as they weighed 
each possible man for the place of pastor. The wife’s 
qualifications or disqualifications were most frankly 
mentioned, and not until they knew they had a real 
man and a real help-meet were they willing to center 
their choice upon one. 

One matter in which they need our counsel and ad- 
vice is the delicate one of finances. Without it the 
small bush church may suffer, while the city or station 
church may be prone to spend their abundance upon 
themselves and their pastor, forgetting the crying needs 
of the smaller groups. So far in these sixteen churches 
they have been open to suggestions, even more than we 
dared to hope. Is it not doubtless because we and 
not they were the first to show the willingness to trust 
them with this responsibility, not waiting for the time 
in which they might begin to feel that we were holding 
it back from them? Has it not perhaps increased their 
confidence in us, which is being shown by willingness 
to come at all times for advice? We are trying to 
push nothing on them until they begin to see they can 
carry it, but we are ever reminding them that it is 
their work, and we are only glad to be of help. 

We cannot predict what kind of report will be given 
you five years hence. This is all new to us and them. 
We speak not as those who have attained unto the goal, 
but as those who are ever pressing on toward the mark. 





When Christ Enters 


By RUBY ROGERS, R. N., Congo Belge, Africa 


T WAS a large, straggling village somewhere in the 
Belgian Congo—a dirty, dusty road, lined on each 
side with little, low-roofed mud houses, or still 

smaller ones made entirely of grass. Children, dogs, 
goats, and pigs all rolled in the dirt, all having the 
same outlook on life—and that to sleep and eat. 

Down towards the end of the village a crowd is 
gathered, and a perfect bedlam of noise comes from 
that quarter. Each person is trying to out-talk the 
other, to explain to all what it is about,—all talking, 
none listening, except when a child’s cry comes from 
a smaller group a little back from the street, and that 
seems to provoke laughter and more talk. 

As we draw near to see what is happening, we find 
ourselves in front of a cluster of four or five houses, 
one of which is a little larger than the others, and 
where the center of attraction seems to be. In front 
of this house stands an old man, holding by the shoul- 
der a small girl of about eight years old. The child 


is crying bitterly, and looks wildly around the court- 
yard for someone to help her. At one of the smaller 
houses a woman is standing, nervously twisting and 
untwisting a small piece of cloth she wears, but afraid 
by any other sign to show her interest in the fate of 
the child. At each of the other houses a woman either 
sits idle, and watches the proceedings, or in utter in- 
difference, grinds corn or cooks a small pot of food. 
A number of small children cling to their mothers, and 
in wide-eyed wonder watch the old man,—their father. 

In front of the man and child stands another elderly 
man, and behind him three others holding the ropes of 
a string of goats, while on the ground are several pieces 
of cloth. As we stop to listen the man speaks, “Here 
is the price in full that you asked for the girl, and here 
are plenty of witnesses. Why do we wait? My friend’s 
home is four hours journey away, and he expects me 
back tonight with his new child-wife.” At these words 
the child pulls herself away from her father, and flees 
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to the woman standing so quietly by, and clinging 
wildly to her begs not to be sold to this stranger and 
sent so far away. The father, angry at this outburst, 
signals to two of his men to take the goats and cloth, 
and he steps over and takes the girl by force from 
her mother, cuffing her around the head, and delivers 
her to the equally tender mercies of the stranger. 

A number of loud, coarse laughs go up from the 
crowd, and one veice a little louder than the others 
asks the world at large what a girl expects but to be 
turned over to a husband as soon as she can hoe a 
field? There seems to be no answer to this question, 
but another burst of laughter, and the crowd parts to 
let the four men and the child go through their midst 
and start the journey down the dusty road. The little 
girl gazes back at her mother as long as she can see 
her, but the crowd closes in again soon, and the affair 
is finished. The child goes to a life of drudgery, where 
cuffs will be lavish; to fetch and carry for an elderly 
husband and his grown wives; to see life in all stark 
realities,—a life where superstition and fear rule, and 
vice is a common thing. But she is only an African 
girl, and one of tens of thousands who tread the same 
path. 


On top of one of the high hills overlooking the 
Lubilaji river there is a clean, orderly village where 
the church bell calls all to the house of God at sun- 
rise each morning, and where the school-bell daily 
sends out its challenge to all who will learn, to hurry 
and come. 

In this village we had last month the marriage of 
Malaba, one of the head teachers in the school (a boy 
of about nineteen or twenty), and Ntumba, the daugh- 
ter of one of our oldest Christians in this village. She 
is about sixteen, born of Christian parents, raised from 
early childhood to be a Christian in spirit and in truth, 
and as attractive and lovable girl as you could find in 
the whole of the Congo. Malaba has been a Christian 
for years, and has risen to a high and responsible posi- 
tion in the school here, proving his léadership among 
the young people and the reliability of his character. 

About a year and a half ago Malaba’s heart first 
called to Ntumba, and the girl responded as freely and 
voluntarily as any American girl would. Of course he 
went to the father, and the amount of the marriage 
price was settled upon, but the only real factors in the 
case were two young hearts. Since that time they have 
been considered engaged, and gradually Malaba has 
gotten together his marriage money. Both boy and girl 
have grown in character and Christian leadership dur- 
ing this time, and it has been our joy to watch the 
development of them both, and look forward to the 
time when they could be married. Malaba’s pride in 
Ntumba when she led the Christian Endeavor one 
month, and Ntumba’s self-conscious and bashful 
glances when Malaba sang in church, have made us 
both smile and rejoice for them. 

The entire Mission station was interested when the 
marriage day was set, and on the day before the 
wedding we had a real rehearsal. 
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Christian Wedding of Malaba and Ntumba 


The day of the wedding several of the ladies deco- 
rated the church, and, an hour before the time set, 
called for the girls to see about their costumes and to 
put a flower in the hair of each. All wore white 
except Ntumba, and she, according to native custom, 
wore a costume given her by the groom,—dark blue 
cloth, with flowers of many colors and all colors 
mingled, beautiful in their eyes and even pretty to us 
who are used to it. 

Outside of the two church doors the groups gath- 
ered,—Ntumba and her friends, most of whom are 
from our Girls’ Home,—and Malaba and his attend- 
ants, all Christian boys of high standing. An organ 
was playing in the church at this time, and all mis- 
sionaries (including Dr. Egbert Smith of our Nash- ¢ 


ville Committee) and a crowd of natives were gather- g@ 


ing. When all was ready the notes of the Wedding 
March broke forth, and with a dignity that rivaled any 
wedding I have seen in America, the two lines came 
into the church and met at the altar. The ceremony 
was conducted by a missionary, and was solemn and 
sweet, and as the sincere vows came from the lips of 
each, our hearts sang within us for this new era of 
African womanhood. 

Malaba had prepared a nice, attractive little home,— 
yes, still of mud and sticks, but neatly white-washed, 
and with simple but all necessary furniture,—and 
there they have started a home, where at a family altar 
two young hearts full of love for each other and for 
their God and Saviour have no fear of what the future 
will bring them. 

On such homes our hopes for the future of Africa 
are centered. 


Death of Rev. R. T. Coit 





The many friends of the Korea Mission will be dis- 
tressed to learn of the death of Rev. R. T. Coit in 


Asheville, North Carolina on May 12. Mr. Coit had 
been in poor health for some time. Our deepest sym- 
pathy goes out to Mrs. Coit and the children and to 
the other members of the family of this devoted and 
faithful missionary. 





‘‘Buanga’ Failed 


By JOHN H. ROBERTSON, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa 


station of Ibanji, which is right on the edge of 

the great Bukuba Kingdom, over which the na- 
tive king Lukengu reigns and has complete power. 
Each village of the Bukuba Kingdom has its native 
courts and law-making bodies and village councils, but 
in addition to these, old Lukengu looks to one trusted 
friend in each large village as his personal representa- 
tive for that village. At Ibanji he has Shamalenge. 

Shamalenge, though not a Christian, is a friend of 
the Mission, but for some months we had felt that he 
was drifting away from us, and not only suspected 
but proved that he had entered into the Bualu Bua 
Buanga or the acceptance of the customs of heathen 
medicine, taking with him many of the other natives 
of his village. Just a year ago, Dr. Motte Martin 
and myself were at Ibanji on itineration. Shamalenge 
was most friendly, coming to talk with us several times 
during our short stay at Ibanji. I caught a picture 
of a great big, husky, bronze-skinned, bright-eyed 
Mukuba in conversation with Mr. Martin—Shama- 
lenge a year ago. 

Some two months ago we were again in his village, 
but he did not come to see us. Since we believed 
that he had entered into native Buanga, we sent for 
him. Several hours later he came up, quite shame- 
faced, but denying to the last that he was a muena 
buanga. He did compiain of continual headaches 
and of more recent pains in his back, with some fever 
from time to time, and asked us to please give him 
some medicine for his headache. He denied every 
way possible that he was not as friendly as before, 
mand gave untrue reasons as to why he had not come to 
greet us, and repeatedly denied that he was into buanga. 
Again last month, I came through there and found 
him much worse, and since we had practically proved 
that he was in native buanga, he made no bones about 
coming into my presence with his buanga tied onto 
his body in various places. He asked me to bring 
him to Luebo in the car so he could go to the doctor 
for treatment. But I was going in the opposite di- 
rection, so I simply gave him a lecture on the merits 
and demerits of native buanga and witch-doctors, in- 
sisting that if he expected help from us, he would 
first have to get rid of his buanga. 

On last Friday, Mr. Martin and I again went to 
Ibanji, and found the old boy hobbling around on a 
big stick, a mere frame of his former self as shown 
by the picture just a year old. From his description 
of his sickness, we judged it to be rheumatism, but 
because of the fever and headaches, we feared sleeping 
sickness, so we agreed to bring him into Luebo for 
treatment. 

When we arrived here, I happened to be standing 
talking to the doctor when Shamalenge came up. The 
doctor immediately recognized him, greeting him with 
a most friendly way, and heard his tale about his 
troubles, how he had been sick for almost a year, until 
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A Victim of African Sleeping Sickness 


now he could hardly walk and was suffering day and 
night. The doctor’s wife glanced down as he described 
the pains in his leg and noticed his buanga tied around 
his ankle, consisting of a small brass rod, neatly twisted 
and tied, a very small gourd tied on with a small 
native woven rope, the gourd being filled with monkey 
hair, chicken blood, egg shells, bits of certain kinds 
of bark, and a few leaves. On the other side of the 
ankle was a horn from our smallest antelope, likewis: 
filled with various bits of buanga of the most power- 
ful varieties. Consequently when the doctor to!d him 
to come to the hospital the next morning for exami- 
nation, his wife remarked, “But Shamalenge, remem- 
ber that you must remove all that buanga before we 
can do anything for you!” 

As quick as a flash, and with a most humble bow, 
he replied, “Nasha Bualu! (That’s no palaver!) I’ve 
tried this native buanga for nearly a year now and it 
hasn’t done me one little bit of good!” 

The next morning Shamalenge was examined at the 
hospital and was found to have a well developed case 
of the dreaded sleeping sickness, which in years past, 
before the development of modern methods of battling 
it, has wiped out entire sections of the native popula- 
tion. With a most forlorn feeling and look, he came 
dragging himself up to his old friend Mpanda 
Nshila (Mr. Martin), and with a sagging frame and 
hopeless expression said, “Well, Mpanda, I’ve just 
come to tell you that they found the terrible sleeping 
sickness in my blood!” Exactly as if he were an- 
nouncing his own death sentence! Mr. Martin merely 
looked him square in the eyes and calmly replied, 
“Then, Shamalenge, you and I are people of one line, 
for they have been treating me for the disama dia tulu 
for the past three months.” 
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Shamalenge straightened up several notches, hope- 
lessness changed to hope, and he said, “Then surely, 
Mukelenge, if a great chief like you has that sickness 
and yet keeps going around about your work so that 
we black people can’t even tell you are sick, then truly 
the white man of the mission has the right kind of 
buanga!” A 
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“I have tried heathen buanga for over a year, but 
it did me no good!”’ : 
We hope that through this experience he may find 
the true buanga of life, the saving grace of Jesus 
Christ, that the renewed Shamalenge may be a great 


help to us in our recently renewed efforts at the old 
Ibanji Station. 





Adjusting Our Work and Ourselves 


By H. M. WASHBURN, Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 


E HAVE had to spend no small amount of 
time planning and changing plans to help meet 
the lack of funds caused by the cut of last 
year. In November we were faced with the problem 
of closing a large department of the work or changing 
the policies which we have been using for years in 
carrying on the work. We closed the boys’ boarding 
school last April. This left us our older boys, some 
of them almost ready to go out into the work of 
helping to spread the gospel in the many villages that 
were looking to us for the gospel. But in November 
we had to cut the whole work to the bleeding point 
and well past it, then came another cut of 10 per 
cent. This meant the closing of the advanced school 
for boarding students or a change of policy. 
We believe that God has a great lesson for us out 


here on the field, in this cut, having read of the 
wonderful way he used small things in the past as 
the point of opportunity; how the cruse of oil and 
the barrel of meal, already empty, failed not for two 
years; how the disciples were handed five barley loaves 
and two small fishes and told to feed the multitude 


of five thousand men. We were inclined to adopt 
the recommendation of the disciples when they said 
send them away that they might hunt food in the 
villages. But the Master said, “Tell the multitude 
to sit down.” Did those words apply to us and the 
multitude at our door? Did Jesus mean that for us? 
Did he want the multitude sent away, not with physi- 
cal hunger—they have plenty to eat in this country— 
but with spiritual starvation already claiming the 
masses? Did Jesus want us to send them away? 


It would have been good advertising news to be 
able to write to you at this time that we were forced 
to send away so many more boys and girls. But did 
Jesus want them sent away? That question was with 
us day and night for weeks as we were trying to meet 
this problem. Our conclusion was that he meant for 
us to do what he told the disciples of old, “Make 
the multitude to sit down.” How can we keep the 
number we have with the limited funds in hand? 
Not enough money to run for another month, and six 
ahead before the new budget comes, and who can tell 
how much it will be? 


Since the beginning of the work out here we have 
had a policy of clothing the boys and girls who come 
to our boarding schools. God knows they needed cloth- 


ing, when they have come with less cloth on their 
bedies than a large pocket handkerchief. But the time 
had come to send them back to their villages to naked- 
ness, as it were, or to keep them here and teach them 
to clothe themselves. It seemed to this station at 
Bulape that God wanted them to stay. Since the only 
way we could keep them was to tell the boys that they 
would have to clothe themselves, at the close of last 
semester, after having talked for weeks to the native 
leaders about it, we announced to the students that 
when they came back the next semester it would have 
to be on the self-clothing policy. We opened the 
doors of the school to as many as would come on that 
basis. We spent the six weeks of vacation in anxious 
thought and prayer to God. We had our misgivings 
as to whether they would come back. It shows how 
little faith we have at the very best. When school 
opened again we had on the campus 146 boys, whereas 
we had sent away only 105. A net gain of forty-one 
boys. We were careful at the very beginning to be 
sure of .no misunderstanding, so we asked them as 
they were being enrolled, if they understood that it 
meant that they would have to clothe themselves if 
they came to school. The answer was another ques- 
tion, ‘Who would clothe us in the villages?” So our 
school has gained in face of defeat. All praise to 
him who said, “Make the multitude to sit down.” 

This has not solved the problem at all, but it has 
shown us a leading of the Spirit which we cannot deny. 
After school had been going for two months, we had 
an awful epidemic of flu; only about five boys es- 
caped; all of the girls had it. For two weeks there 
were not enough able to be about to wait upon and 
feed the sick. All other work had to stop. School 
closed for some time. It just looked like Satan had 
asked for us that he might sift us as wheat. But 
it seems that we are over the flu, and not one student 
died. People were dying by the scores in the villages. 
God has been good to us indeed. Our boys for the 
most part have stuck and are sticking now. 

Pray for us, we missionaries, that we may have the 
FAITH, the VISION, the obedience to the master to 
“make the multitude to sit down,” even though we 
are reduced to five literal loaves and two small fishes. 
If we on the field are given more faith and vision by 
the cut, then BLESSED BE THE CUT! 








Five Generations of 
Evangelical Christian 


Women In Brazil 
By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT, 


Tres Coracoes, Minas, Brazil 


T IS written: “And let us not be weary in well 
| doing, for in due time we shall reap if we faint 

not.” Gal. 6:9. 

And again it is written: “One soweth, and another 
reapeth.” John 4:37. 

Those early missionaries and their converts, who so 
untiringly walked or rode mule-back through the coun- 
try districts of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes and 
Sao Paulo, “endured as seeing him who is invisible” 
because “they had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward.” But perhaps even they did not realize that 
within the relatively short period of forty years there 
would be, in one of the places where they suffered 
bitter persecution, five generations of living evangelical 
Christians. 

In Rio, someone sowed the precious seed of the 
gospel in a German colony, and among others, a young 
couple, Julio and Clara Emrich, allied themselves 
heartily with the evangelical Christians, being already 
affiliated with the Lutheran Church. Their oldest son 
Theodomiro, when a lad of thirteen, decided for Christ 
and the ministry of the gospel. He was sent away to 
school, and finally was given help to continue his 
education in the Lavras School for Boys, then called 
the Evangelical Institute. He was in the first gradu- 
ating class which received the degree of Bachelor from 
the Brazilian Government. 

Another brother and a sister came to the Lavras 
schools. The father sold his farm, and worked as a 
hired hand, to make it possible for his children to 
study in the evangelical school. Finally he moved 
with his family to Lavras, and worked at any kind 
of labor he could get. The children grew up, seven 
sons and three daughters, all of them receiving some 
years of education in the Evangelical Institute. Some 
of them graduated. Theodomiro is now an honored 
minister of the gospel and teacher of Portuguese in one 
of the government schools, himself with grown chil- 
dren. Oswaldo is a teacher in the Agricultural School, 
and ruling elder in the Lavras Church, with a fine 
family. Three went to the “far-west” State of Goyez, 
where one is teaching, the others engaged in honorable 
work. Julio the Second is regent of the boys’ dormi- 
tory in the Varginha School, and is deacon in the 
Varginha Church. Othilia has given years of faith- 
ful service in the Campo Bello School and Church, 
and is now with Miss See at Nepomuceno. Loyde is 
teaching in Charlotte Kemper Seminary. Waltrudes, 
whose life most closely touched that of the group of 
women in the picture, has for years been a faithful 
lay-evangelist in the Varginha field. During the years 
when there was no pastor, he traveled over the whole 
field, keeping the small groups alive and active until 








Five Generations of Evangelical Christian Women in 
Brazil, Territory of East Brazil Mission. Standing, 
left to right: Dona Quita, Dona Nicota, daughter. 
Sitting: D. Gabriella, granddaughter; D. Phinota, 
great-granddaughter, wife of evangelist, Sr. Waltrudes 
Emrich, and their little daughter, Washti, a great- 
great-granddaughter. 


a pastor could be located in that large and important 
field.’ Of him it was said, “He worked twenty-four 
hours a day.” His ideal was to preach 365 sermons 
a year. 

In the meantime, when Theodomiro was still a little 
boy, the dauntless Brazilian evangelists prepared by 
the missionaries in their homes, before the days of 
Theological Seminaries in Brazil, were pushing further 
and further out into the interior of the great State 
of Minas, planting the Banner of Christ here and 
yonder, sowing seed which would lie dormant for many 
years, waiting for someone to cultivate the soil. 

Into the town of Campanha they came; Campanha, 
then and now a stronghold of Romanism, seat of 4 
bishopric, with a Seminary for the preparation of 
priests, a boys’ preparatory school conducted by priests, 
and a girls’ school conducted by nuns. Among the 
honest and good hearts which kept the Word and 
brought forth fruit with perseverance were those of a 
simple countryman and his sisters. Older people, of 
other religious persuasions, still speak in the highest 
terms of the testimony of these folk. 
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Missions 


Evangelists and missionaries came and went, and 
sometimes did not come, for months or even years, be- 
cause the fields were so immense, and the laborers s 
few. Still that little group in Campanha continued 
true to the faith, meeting in one of the homes for 
worship, and doing what they could to spread the 
“Good News.” One of the sisters was Donna Quita, 
seen in the photograph. This place eventually became 
one of the out-stations of the Varginha field. Senhor 
Waltrudes voluntarily went there to live, because it 
was a hard place. Then, as Dr. Gammon put it, 
“dry bones began to rattle.” 


Senhor Waltrudes had, many years before this, com- 
mitted his way unto the Lord with regard to his 
marriage. He was determined not to be persuaded into 
the unequal yoke with an unbeliever. As he ap- 
proached the advanced age of thirty, his friends began 
to accuse him of being an “old bachelor.” But God 
was preparing for him a helpmeet; in the person of 
Josephina, great-grand-daughter of Donna Quita. They 
are happy in their evangelistic work, and in their 
home-life and little daughter, Washti. And they re- 
joice because their little girl has, on both sides of the 
house, a firm background of evangelical Christianity. 





Dedication of School and Church Building in Varginha, 
Minas, Brazil 


By REV. A. L. DAVIS, Varginha, Minas, Brazil 

















New Church and School Building in Varginha 


AST July, when the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions granted our request to advance the 
rent for three years to our school here, and gave 

us permission to join forces with the local congregation 
in putting up a building for the day school and church, 
there was great rejoicing. It meant the continuance 
of the school which seemed for a time destined to close 
because of the “cuts.” It meant, too, that the local 
congregation would have, after years of toil and wait- 
ing, a more or less adequate auditorium in which to 
worship instead of the little, badly ventilated halls in 
which the services were being held. 

Work was begun on the building in August, and by 
the middle of February the first story—the day school 
—was ready for occupancy. School was opened Febru- 
ary 23 with an excellent enrollment. The second story 
was finished the latter part of March, and the official 
Inauguration of the school and the dedication of the 
church took place on March 26 and 27, respectively. 


We were most fortunate in having with us, on this 
happy occasion, Rev. Galdino Moreira, pastor of one 
of the churches of Rio de Janeiro and editor of THE 
PURITAN, the official organ of the Brazilian Pres- 
byterian Church. He made the address at the inaugu- 
ration of the school and preached the dedication ser- 
mon of the church the following day. He also spoke 
to the children of the school at the chapel services on 
three consecutive days and conducted a series of serv- 
ices in the church during those days. 

We also had the joy of having with us at the inaugu- 
ration services two former principals of the school, 
Miss Genevieve Marchant and Miss Edith Foster, and 
also Dr. and Mrs. Frank Baker, formerly engaged in 
evangelistic work here in Varginha. 

Interest in these special services was most gratify- 
ing. Attendance at the dedication services was fully 
three hundred, and at the special evangelistic services 
which followed, the average attendance was well over 
two hundred, the majority being of the higher social 
class. Mention is made of this because it is the hardest 
class to reach here in Brazil. Rev. Galdino preached 
powerful sermons and a profound impression was made 
on all who attended. Three persons who have been 
attending our services for some time came to a definite 
decision and made public profession of faith. Many 
others expressed their desire to unite with the Church 
later on. 

A large number of New Testaments and tracts were 
distributed at the services. Those who heard the 
messages have the printed Word on which they promise 
to meditate. 

We feel sure that our educational and evangelistic 
work here has entered upon a new phase, and that 
with the blessing of the Lord upon our efforts and 
with the continuance of your prayers in behalf of the 
work, a rich harvest awaits us. 








Five Generations of 
Evangelical Christian 


Women in Brazil 
By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT, 


Tres Coracoes, Minas, Brazil 


T IS written: “And let us not be weary in well 
doing, for in due time we shall reap if we faint 
not.” Gal. 6:9. 

And again it is written: “One soweth, and another 

reapeth.” John 4:37. 

Those early missionaries and their converts, who so 
untiringly walked or rode mule-back through the coun- 
try districts of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes and 
Sao Paulo, “endured as seeing him who is invisible”’ 
because “they had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward.” But perhaps even they did not realize that 
within the relatively short period of forty years there 
would be, in one of the places where they suffered 
bitter persecution, five generations of living evangelical 
Christians. 

In Rio, someone sowed the precious seed of the 
gospel in a German colony, and among others, a young 
couple, Julio and Clara Emrich, allied themselves 
heartily with the evangelical Christians, being already 
affiliated with the Lutheran Church. Their oldest son 
Theodomiro, when a lad of thirteen, decided for Christ 
and the ministry of the gospel. He was sent away to 
school, and finally was given help to continue his 
education in the Lavras School for Boys, then called 
the Evangelical Institute. He was in the first gradu- 
ating class which received the degree of Bachelor from 
the Brazilian Government. 

Another brother and a sister came to the Lavras 
schools. The father sold his farm, and worked as a 
hired hand, to make it possible for his children to 
study in the evangelical school. Finally he moved 
with his family to Lavras, and worked at any kind 
of labor he could get. The children grew up, seven 
sons and three daughters, all of them receiving some 
years of education in the Evangelical Institute. Some 
of them graduated. Theodomiro is now an honored 
minister of the gospel and teacher of Portuguese in one 
of the government schools, himself with grown chil- 
dren. Oswaldo is a teacher in the Agricultural School, 
and ruling elder in the Lavras Church, with a fine 
family. Three went to the “far-west” State of Goyez, 
where one is teaching, the others engaged in honorable 
work. Julio the Second is regent of the boys’ dormi- 
tory in the Varginha School, and is deacon in the 
Varginha Church. Othilia has given years of faith- 
ful service in the Campo Bello School and Church, 
and is now with Miss See at Nepomuceno. Loyde is 
teaching in Charlotte Kemper Seminary. Waltrudes, 
whose life most closely touched that of the group of 
women in the picture, has for years been a faithful 
lay-evangelist in the Varginha field. During the years 
when there was no pastor, he traveled over the whole 
field, keeping the small groups alive and active until 








Five Generations of Evangelical Christian Women in 
Brazil, Territory of East Brazil Mission. Standing, 
left to right: Dona Quita, Dona Nicota, daughter. 
Sitting: D. Gabriella, granddaughter; D. Phinota, 
great-granddaughter, wife of evangelist, Sr. Waltrudes 
Emrich, and their little daughter, Washti, a great- 
great-granddaughter. 


a pastor could be located in that large and important 
field. ° Of him it was said, ‘““He worked twenty-four 
hours a day.” His ideal was to preach 365 sermons 
a year. 

In the meantime, when Theodomiro was still a little 
boy, the dauntless Brazilian evangelists prepared by 
the missionaries in their homes, before the days of 
Theological Seminaries in Brazil, were pushing further 
and further out into the interior of the great State 
of Minas, planting the Banner of Christ here and 
yonder, sowing seed which would lie dormant for many 
years, waiting for someone to cultivate the soil. 

Into the town of Campanha they came; Campanha, 
then and now a stronghold of Romanism, seat of a 
bishopric, with a Seminary for the preparation of 
priests, a boys’ preparatory school conducted by priests, 
and a girls’ school conducted by nuns. Among the 
honest and good hearts which kept the Word and 
brought forth fruit with perseverance were those of a 
simple countryman and his sisters. Older people, of 
other religious persuasions, still speak in the highest 
terms of the testimony of these folk. 
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Evangelists and missionaries came and went, and 
sometimes did not come, for months or even years, be- 
cause the fields were so immense, and the laborers so 
few. Still that little group in Campanha continued 
true to the faith, meeting in one of the homes for 
worship, and doing what they could to spread the 
“Good News.” One of the sisters was Donna Quita, 
seen in the photograph. This place eventually became 
one of the out-stations of the Varginha field. Senhor 
Waltrudes voluntarily went there to live, because it 
was a hard place. Then, as Dr. Gammon put it, 
“dry bones began to rattle.” 
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Senhor Waltrudes had, many years before this, com- 
mitted his way unto the Lord with regard to his 
marriage. He was determined not to be persuaded into 
the unequal yoke with an unbeliever. As he ap- 
proached the advanced age of thirty, his friends began 
to accuse him of being an “old bachelor.” But God 
was preparing for him a helpmeet; in the person of 
Josephina, great-grand-daughter of Donna Quita. They 
are happy in their evangelistic work, and in their 
home-life and little daughter, Washti. And they re- 
joice because their little girl has, on both sides of the 
house, a firm background of evangelical Christianity. 





Dedication of School and Church Building in Varginha, 
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New Church and School Building in Varginha 


AST July, when the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions granted our request to advance the 
rent for three years to our school here, and gave 

us permission to join forces with the local congregation 
in putting up a building for the day school and church, 
there was great rejoicing. It meant the continuance 
of the school which seemed for a time destined to close 
because of the “cuts.” It meant, too, that the local 
congregation would have, after years of toil and wait- 
ing, a more or less adequate auditorium in which to 
worship instead of the little, badly ventilated halls in 
which the services were being held. 


Work was begun on the building in August, and by 
the middle of February the first story—the day school 
—was ready for occupancy. School was opened Febru- 
ary 23 with an excellent enrollment. The second story 
was finished the latter part of March, and the official 
Inauguration of the school and the dedication of the 
church took place on March 26 and 27, respectively. 





By REV. A. L. DAVIS, Varginha, Minas, Brazil 


We were most fortunate in having with us, on this 
happy occasion, Rev. Galdino Moreira, pastor of one 
of the churches of Rio de Janeiro and editor of THE 
PURITAN, the official organ of the Brazilian Pres- 
byterian Church. He made the address at the inaugu- 
ration of the school and preached the dedication ser- 
mon of the church the following day. He also spoke 
to the children of the school at the chapel services on 
three consecutive days and conducted a series of serv- 
ices in the church during those days. 

We also had the joy of having with us at the inaugu- 
ration services two former principals of the school, 
Miss Genevieve Marchant and Miss Edith Foster, and 
also Dr. and Mrs. Frank Baker, formerly engaged in 
evangelistic work here in Varginha. 

Interest in these special services was most gratify- 
ing. Attendance at the dedication services was fully 
three hundred, and at the special evangelistic services 
which followed, the average attendance was well over 
two hundred, the majority being of the higher social 
class. Mention is made of this because it is the hardest 
class to reach here in Brazil. Rev. Galdino preached 
powerful sermons and a profound impression was made 
on all who attended. Three persons who have been 
attending our services for some time came to a definite 
decision and made public profession of faith. Many 
others expressed their desire to unite with the Church 
later on. 

A large number of New Testaments and tracts were 
distributed at the services. Those who heard the 
messages have the printed Word on which they promise 
to meditate. 

We feel sure that our educational and evangelistic 
work here has entered upon a new phase, and that 
with the blessing of the Lord upon our efforts and 
with the continuance of your prayers in behalf of the 
work, a rich harvest awaits us. 









Dr. Tadasu Saiki 


By RUTH BUCHANAN, Okazaki, Japan 


OME years ago there was a young scientist in 
Japan who, differing from other scientists in this 
country, believed in the investigation and de- 


velopment of foodstuffs. For long hours every day 
he studied and worked in the small back room which 
he had fixed up in his home as a temporary labora- 
tory. There was nothing elaborate, but he used what 
equipment he had and made it do. For years he 
worked in this way, studying foods, and keeping track 
of all his experiments. His friends, and even his 
family at times, thought he was crazy, but he paid 
no attention to their ridicule. He kept on working 
quietly until he was sure of several important dis- 
coveries. These he published because he believed they 
would help his people. 

At last people began to believe there might be 
something good in his work. ‘Through the interest 
of a few, he started a school of dietetics. This work 
grew until the government saw the importance of diet 
in the welfare of the people of a nation. They saw 
the earnest zeal and tirelessness with which he modestly 
worked. They also saw some proof of his worth by 
the work of those who had studied under him, they 
could see he was an authority on his subject, so they 
opened up large, well-equipped laboratories, and placed 
Dr. Tadasu Saiki at the head. He now has a large 
staff of experts, many of whom have taken post-gradu- 
ate work abroad. There are also, of course, many 
able assistants. Dr. Saiki, himself, was sent to the 
other principle countries of the world to compare his 
work with that done in other large laboratories, and 
in order that he might know where and how to get 
the best help on the subject from other countries. He 
has been offered positions in large, world-known 
laboratories, but prefers to be the head of a smaller 
institution in order that he may develop his own ideas. 

Besides finding the value of the ordinary Japanese 
foods, Dr. Saiki is experimenting with wild herbs and 
other foods so that the people may always be supplied 
with nourishment even in time of famine. There are 
many interesting foods which he will introduce in 
due time. His work is slowly growing, but he is 
greatly handicapped because of lack of funds to carry 
on his experiments and to publish the results of his 
investigations. There are many fine hospitals and ex- 
cellent doctors in Japan, but even in the best of the 
hospitals very little attention is paid to the diet of 
the patients. Thus there is a vast field of usefulness 
for Dr. Saiki and his colleagues. 

Last fall the writer and three friends who are also 
Home Economics teachers, had the very great privilege 
of visiting these laboratories. Dr. Saiki is very friendly 
and cordial. He never puts himself forward, but with 
great enthusiasm thinks only of the development of 
the knowledge of foods in order to help mankind. 
We inquired as to the possibility of studying under 
him. He was interested in our work, even expressing 
gratitude that we had come to teach the people of his 
nation. He said he would be glad to help us, but 


that it would be necessary to get permission from the 
government through whatever group sent us out. Ever 
since we obtained this permission, Dr. Saiki has been 
giving us practically an afternoon a week, teaching us 
the food values as well as the method of preparation 
of Japanese foods. A Home Economics expert who 
has been trained in his school demonstrates the method 
of preparation as Dr. Saiki explains it to us. 

The writer and her friends, who are studying under 
Dr. Saiki, feel deeply grateful for this privilege, and 
have the hope that it will be a real help in the teach- 
ing of Home Economics; and we pray that with this 
extra bit of knowledge we may more easily gain access 
to the homes of the people, and thus aid in the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. 





Missionary Arrivals 
and Departures 











Mrs. J. W. Chapman, New 
Missionary to Africa 


ARRIVALS 


Africa—Miss Janette Fontaine. 

Rev. and Mrs. John H. Robertson. 
Brazil—Miss Lina Boyce. 

Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite. 
China—Rev. and Mrs. Hugh H. White. 
Japan—Mrs. Percy Buchanan. 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Doctor and Mrs. J. W. Chapman. Mrs. 
Chapman (née Rachel Frances Crawford), 
a new missionary to Africa is from Honea 
Path, S. C. She was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Honea Path; had seventeen 
months training in the South Carolina Bap- 
tist Hospital. She will help in the med- 
ical work at Bulape. 
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An Apology 


We regret very much that in copying Mrs. Wardlaw’s 
poem, “Two Pilgrims,’ which appeared in the June 
Survey, the first line was omitted, thus spoiling the 
poem. Those who have had the privilege of reading 
from Mrs. Wardlaw’s gifted pen, will realize just how 
such an error grated on her. We are truly sorry and 
are therefore reprinting the poem with the added line.— 
E. D. Grant. 


Two Pilgrimages 
By MARY HOGE WARDLAW 


Pilgrim to a pagan shrine, 
Bearing on your back this sign, 
“We are on our way.” 
Solve for me the mystery 
Hidden in that little ‘‘we,” 
For no traveler I see 
By your side today. 


“Puzzled one, although no friend,— 
Man or beast—my steps attend 
On this sacred quest, 
Yet the spirits of the air, 
Gathering from everywhere, 
Flit beside me as I fare, 
That no foe molest.” 


Pilgrim to no pagan shrine, 

Journeying to a goal divine, 
Fervently I pray: 

Holy Spirit, walk with me, 

Bless me with Thy company, 

So that all I meet may see 
We are on our way. 


Junior Program for July, 1932 


TOPIC—THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE AND 
THE CHILDREN WHO WANT 

CaLL To WorsHip—‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” (played softly). 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a school in our 
Foreign Fields. 

BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG AND OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE REeapInc—Luke 18:15-17. 

PRAYER—Thanking God for our privileges and op- 
portunities for service. Asking that we may use 
these for the upbuilding of God’s Kingdom here 
on earth; that we may share with “the Children 
Who Want” those blessings that we enjoy. 

Sonc—“We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 

Quiz—What do you have that you consider a bless- 
ing? What do some of the less fortunate, espe- 
cially those in non-Christian lands, lack? 

Story—‘Thanking Him.” 

Sonc—“Open My Eyes That I May See.” 

CLosE WITH THE MizpAH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Let the answers to the Quiz be spontaneous, 

The children might call to mind some special story 
or need they have learned through their study of Mis- 
sions, bringing out the need of those children in non- 
Christian lands. 

The Songs will be found in Premier Hymns. 





Editor Apologizes 


N ANSWERING a question relating to the matter 
of Bible teaching and Christian instruction in mis- 
sion schools, the editor of the Foreign Mission sec- 

tion, referring to the problem of registration of schools 
in China, made the following unfortunate statement: 


“But, as it now stands, the question, in China at least, 
is not that of either ‘optional’ or ‘compulsory’ Bible 
study, but is deeper and more far-reaching than that. 
The Chinese government is asking that the foreign mis- 
Sionaries ‘state in writing that the buildings, money, 
and personnel no longer have a Christian purpose for 
being; and that secular education alone is to be the 
avowed purpose of the schools in the future.’” (Quota- 
tion from page 171, March, 1932, PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY.) 


The above was taken from an article written by a 
North Kiangsu missionary, but a letter from another 
Missionary questions the accuracy of this statement. 
It is not the purpose of the editor to exploit contro- 
versial subjects in the “I Want to Know” page, and 
he sincerely regrets having done it in this case. In 
fairness, therefore, to the appeal for correction which 
has come from one who stands on the other side of 


the question, the following is taken from his letter of 
March 22, 1932: 


“You may recall that he (Dr. Lee, Pres:dent of Hang- 
chow Christian College) is considered one of the sanest 
and most earnest Christian educators in Bast China. In 
answer to a recent letter he makes the following state- 
ment as to the word ‘purpose’ in our application for 
registration: 


“*As to the purpose of Christian schools, the Ministry 
of Education has declared a policy that education and 
religion must be separated, and therefore that the pur- 
pose of a school must be educational and not religious. 
This policy, however, does not forbid religious activities 
outside of school work. I think by registraton we do 
not exactly make a compromise by surrendering our 
religious aims, but rather that we make the purpose of 
our school educational, and the preaching of the gospel 
a work outside of the regular school curriculum. It is 
simply a change in the method of religious instruction. 
Instead of using the schools as a means for religious 
propaganda, we run the school for education, but still 
take the opportunity of carrying out our purpose of 
preaching the gospel. Probably in the past we did not 
have any definite educational aim for our schools. Now 
by registration we adopt an educational purpose in ad- 
dition to what we wanted to do formerly with regard 
to preaching the gospel.’ 

“As Dr. Lee says, in our application for registration, 
we state that the school has an educational purpose. We 
are not required to state that we do not have other or 
more important purposes.”’—Hdward D. Grant. 
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Question: Cannot something be done to preserve 
our workers from such frequent breakdowns? 


Answer: Yes. We could ask them to come home on 
furlough more often so as to get a good rest before 
they reach the breaking point. Anyone will admit that 
from five to seven years is too long for anyone to live 
under the strain of conditions on the foreign field today. 
But instead of this the Foreign Mission Committee has 
to postpone furloughs due to financial necessity. Or, 
again the Foreign Mission Committee could send out 
more workers so that there would not be such a great 
load on each of our missionaries. But again the Foreign 
Mission Committee’s financial situation makes this im- 
possible. Instead, the burden on the missionary is 
constantly becoming heavier, since fewer missionaries 
on the field have to carry more of the work. 


Question: Do our missionaries while at home spend 
their time in the wisest way? Can we not do something 
to protect them from the evil effects of their own zeal? 


Answer: First, we must admit that even foreign mis- 
sionaries are private citizens, with all the rights that 
these have to spend their rest time as they please. The 
furlough is the missionary’s rest time. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is also the missionary’s only time to go to 
school, to refresh himself intellectually and spiritually, 
to travel over the country to see his friends, or to scout 
around to find new friends and support for himself and 
his work. If the missionary tries to do much work in 
school our Chief Medical Examiner will try to change 
the situation, but this is not always known in time. If 
the missionary travels too far and too fast for his good, 
the Foreign Mission Committee and the Chief Medical 
Examiner ask him to slow up. But if his friends in- 
sist that he keep on visiting, speaking, holding confer- 
ences, and everything élse that tends to try his pa- 
tience and his strength, there is very little that anyone 
can do about it except the missionary himself and his 
friends. 

The Foreign Mission Committee tries to use in its 
itinerating service only missionaries who are well and 
who desire to travel. Sometimes the pressure of de- 
mands causes the missionary to overdo, but here again 
the Committee is dependent entirely upon the good 
judgment of the missionary and the cooperation of his 
friends. 


Question: Could not missionary furloughs be bet- 
ter arranged—perhaps distributed through the years 
on the field sometimes? 





Answer: Our missionaries are urged to take from 
two to six weeks off each summer, depending, of course, 
upon climate and location. In the very hot and rainy 
season of some countries, the missionary must get away 
for a longer period, although there are many who can- 
not leave their stations for more than a week or ten 
days any year. The Congo Mission has been very 
much interested in experimenting with short-term fur- 
loughs in South Africa, but thus far no great success 
has been assured. The great need on every field is to 
get in touch with “home folks” again, to get entirely 
away from the pressure of meeting strange people, 
speaking a strange language, and trying to understand 
a strange mind. This is what breaks the missionary 
down and makes the return to America almost an 
essential part of any real rest period. The frequency 
of furloughs varies slightly on some fields. The For- 
eign Mission Committee wishes that on every field fur- 
loughs might be more frequent. 


I Want to Know 
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Question: Are there Mission Boards in our For- 
eign fields similar to our Southern Board in Nashville? 
—( Anonymous. ) 


Answer: There are, and our missionaries are proud 
to have had a part in the set-up of these. These are 
not always “foreign” Boards, although the Korean Gen. 
eral Assembly actually sends Korean missionaries to 
the Chinese in North China. Doubtless in other 
countries similar work is being done. Practically every 
native Church, however, has a wide home mission pro- 
gram either in cooperation with the Foreign Mission 
groups or entirely independent of them. Unfortunately 
we do not always know what is accomplished through 
this work, since their reports do not come to our For- 
eign Mission Committee in Nashville. Nevertheless, 
we feel that we have a part in the results, that we 
have helped to bring them about, and that only as 
this work increases can our foreign missionaries’ work 
decrease. 


Question: In view of the present conditions, would 
you advise a second year Seminary student, who feels 
the call to evangelistic work on the foreign field, to 
volunteer ? 


Answer: By all means! If one feels the call of God 
to the foreign field and is convinced that God intends 
he should spend his life preaching to a strange people, 
it should be no great strain on his faith to believe that 
God will open for him a way into this field of service. 
No candidate need feel that it is useless to respond to 
God’s call because of a fear that the Church will not 
back him up. After all, the candidate’s responsibility 
is to God and not to the Church. If he has unsuccess- 
fully exhausted every effort to discharge his obligation, 
the responsibility is the Church’s and not his own. 


Question: In which field would a missionary 
candidate have best. chances of acceptance? 


Answer: In these days of constant retrenchment 
this question is hard to answer. The Foreign Mission 
Committee is replacing missionaries regularly, although 
not in the large numbers it would like, to fill the gaps 
in the ranks. Whether a place is left vacant or a re- 
placement is sent out at once depends somewhat upon 
the circumstances on the field and the qualifications 
of the candidate. The Executive Committee would like 
to fill every vacancy on every field and prays that this 
may be possible within the next few years. 


wa ye 


Question: Why is there such evident antagonism 
and jealousy between the Home and Foreign Mission 
Boards? 


Answer: The word “evident” is somewhat insinuating 
and I would like to know what the “evidences” are. 
The finest relationship possible exists between the Home 
and Foreign Mission Committees of our Church today, 
and the finest spirit of fellowship has been consciously: 
generated between them during the past ten years. | 
believe a statement would willingly be given by the 
Home Mission Committee confirming this. 

If the questioner will itemize these “evident antag- 
onisms and jealousies” I shall gladly answer further 
on this page. 
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Thanking Him 


By LUCILE DuBOSE 


she did not say a word about it for fear her mother 


G ste did SAN had not felt well for a week, but 
She just 


would not let her go to kindergarten. 
couldn’t bear to miss a single day! 

At dinner, however, when she was unable to swal- 
low her rice, both her mother and father discovered 
at once that they had a sick little girl, and things 
began to happen. Her mother put her to bed while 
her father went for the doctor. By the time the doc- 
tor got there she felt too wretched to mind very much 
when he said that she must stay in bed for a few days. 
He was evidently a good doctor for soon the pain and 
fever were all gone. 

When he came again, he told her mother what she 
might fix for Setsuko to eat, and soon a dainty tray 
was ready. Her mother said, “(Now dear, eat your food 
while it’s nice and hot,” but little Setsuko, who was 
still quite weak, just shook her head and replied, ‘““We 
must thank him first.” Her mother was puzzled—she 
didn’t understand what Setsuko meant—so she con- 
tinued, “Yes, Setsuko, eat your lunch.” Once more 
Setsuko shook her head and said, “I can’t eat till we 
thank him.” Still not understanding, but eager to 
please her little daughter, the mother asked, “How 
shall we thank him?” To her mother’s surprise 
Setsuko burst into tears and said between sobs, “That’s 
just the trouble, we always thank him at the kinder- 
garten, but I’ve forgotten how.” 

_There were a relieved mother and a delighted little 
girl when they looked out of the window just then and 
saw the kindergarten teacher coming to the door. 
Setsuko forgot her manners for once and, without wait- 
ing even to greet her adored teacher, said, ‘Please 
won’t you thank him—I’ve forgotten how.” Kinder- 
garten teachers seem to know how to fit into all kinds 
of situations—this one repeated at once the little 
thank-you prayer which Setsuko had been saying with 
the other children at lunch time at kindergarten. Her 
tears were replaced by smiles, and her lunch disap- 
peared as if by magic, while the teacher told her mother 
about the Heavenly Father whom the children had 
learned to thank for their food. As the mother wanted 
to learn more about this new God of whom her little 


daughter had been talking, she agreed to come to a 
Mothers’ Meeting as soon as Setsuko was well. 

Setsuko was full of eager questions, but first she 
asked about “the pig” and whether it was full yet. 
To the puzzled mother her teacher explained that the 
pig was a bank in which the children were putting 
their money for the lepers, and how on Thanksgiving 
day they were to bring gifts of fruit and vegetables for 
the children who lived in the slums of their own great 
city. On that day they were going to open the bank, 
too, and see how much money they had in it for the 
lepers. 


Thanksgiving was just a week off, and whether it 
was because she tried so hard or because she had 
such a good doctor, no one could tell, but on Thanks- 
giving day Setsuko was back at kindergarten in time 
to put the last coins in the pig bank before it was 
opened. 


The table was covered with rice, fruit, vegetables, 
cakes, and other good things which the children had 
brought. After their beautiful Thanksgiving service, 
the pig bank was opened and out came a pile of coins 
which when counted amounted to $7.00! Never was 
there a happier group than these little kindergartners * 
who were learning that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

As Setsuko’s parents first learned to know and wor- 
ship the true God through their little daughter, who 
attended a mission kindergarten, so hundreds of fami- 
lies have been led to Christ through other little kinder- 
gartners. 

Each kindergarten has its Mothers’ Meeting, and 
some have Fathers’ Meetings, too, where the parents 
are taught the Way of Life. One mother said, “If 
we keep on attending these meetings, we just have to 
become Christians.” 


Seed sown in the hearts and minds of children who 
attend the mission kindergarten bears fruit in after 
years. In many Christian homes today, in Japan, 
little children are being taught to pray to their Heav- 
enly Father by fathers and mothers who learned to love 
him in their own kindergarten days. 





Junior Program for July on Page 421 
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Religious Education and Publication 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


AARARARARA 


‘Christian Education” and “ Religious Education” 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HESE two terms, which are used to designate the The fact is, Religious Education and Christian Edu- 
work of two of the great Committees of our cation are technical terms used to denote the work 
Church, have caused a great deal of confusion of the two committees of our Church, the Committee of 

in the thinking of church members. Some have ob- Religious Education and the Committee of Christian 


jected to the term, “Religious Education” because ducation and Ministerial Relief. Religious educa- 
seemingly it has left out the most vital thing in all 


the education promoted by the Church, Jesus Christ. tion is used to designate the teaching of the word “ 
Others have objected to its use because, realizing that God through the Sunday schools and other — 
Christ does hold a central place in the program of tions of the local church, and Christian Education 
Religious Education of our Church, they cannot see designates the same teaching through the schools and 
any difference between Christian Education and Re- colleges. The religious educational program of our 
ligious Education. Church is Christian through and through. It has no 

In a sense both groups of objectors have, on the other purpose than to lift up the Christ. The only 


surface, some grounds for their complaint. Religious yeason that it is not called Christian Education, or 
education is a general term and could be applied to Christian Religious Educati se ie sealed Tate ates 
any type of education promoted by any religion. On ee ee sale 


the other hand, so far as our Church is concerned, denominations, is that the term has been chosen 
there is no difference in the content of Religious Edu- officially to designate the work of the Committee which 
cation and Christian Education. promotes the work of schools and colleges. 


















The Auxiliary Helping in Religious Education 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HERE is no field in the Church which needs more Auxiliary secretaries of Religious Education are ask- 
the loyal cooperation and support of the women ing, “What shall I do to promote my Cause?” Here 
of the Auxiliary than the field of Religious Edu- are some suggestions: 

cation. More and more the sense of this need is grow- 1. Join heartily with the Rally Day plans of the 
ing and the women are feeling that the forward work Sunday school and go out to reach the thousands who 
of the Kingdom is absolutely dependent on a well- are not in Sunday school at all. The editor of the 
established home base. Dr. Sherrill points out clearly Department of Woman’s Work in The Christian Ob- 
in his new book, “Religious Education in the Small server, Mrs. S. K. Seago, in an article entitled, ‘““Dream- 
Church,” that education is needed as well as evan- ers” calls attention to this great need. “Here is one 
gelism. ‘The Church that exalts evangelism without of the dreams of the writer of this article, ‘A mission 
education is usually an unwieldy mass. Many having school belonging to each and every city church.’ We 
no depth of soil wither away. Such a Church must say city church, for the great town furnishes an abun- 
work with increasing furiousness to reclaim those who dance of raw material. When we take a trip to the 
are constantly more difficult to influence. . . » Irish Channel,’ as the region near the river front is 
On the other hand, to use education without evangelism called, the children spring up about you like weeds 
tends to produce in some instances a religious body ina neglected garden. In our black belt the children 
which grows only from its own family.” The women swarm on the doorsteps. Thousands of Sunday schools 
of the Church are beginning to stress both and to build here, there and everywhere, would give many a child 
a home base strong enough to carry the gospel to the the chance to find Jesus, before Satan scars his life.” 
ends of the earth. The Sunday schools will be making Rally Day plans 
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in a few weeks. Offer the whole force of your Auxil- 
iary to help enlist the unreached in your community. 

2. Support the plans of the Committee of Religious 
Education in helping the parents of little children to 
teach them religion. After all is said and done, the 
home must be the first teacher of religion. God in- 
tended it this way. The first religious impressions 
come from the mother. Your Committee is trying to 
help the mothers and fathers with this tremendous re- 
sponsibility. Get the literature on the subject, study 
through it until:you are familiar with it and can help 
to meet the needs of young mothers, and call their at- 
tention to the material which is available. 

3. Keep up the good work which you have been 
doing in promoting the organization for young people 
through the church. If your church does not have an 
organization, then encourage the organizing of one. If 
you do have one, offer to be of any assistance possible 
to the leaders. Then join with the adult advisers of 
the young people’s organizations in the presbyteries and 
synods and support the movement to give even better 
training to the youth of our Church. 

4, This is the season of the Vacation Church 
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School. Does your church have one? If it does, does 


it have a sufficient number of leaders? Here is a 
tremendous agency for good in the church and it needs 
all of the support which you can give it. It may be 
that you can give your personal service in the school. 
It may be that there are not sufficient materials to en- 
able the school to render effective service. There are 
numberless ways that the Auxiliary may help. 

5. Other ways may be suggested briefly: 

a. Aid your Cause by serving as a teacher or leader 
in the Sunday school. 

b. Urge the financial support of the work of the 
Committee of Religious Education on Rally Day. 


c. Encourage a large enrollment of Auxiliary mem- 
bers in the Leadership Training Class or School in 
your church or city. If there is no class, help develop 
the interest necessary to start one. Create on the part 
of the church leaders the desire to train themselves 
for the task. 


d. Study the work of the Committee of Religious 
Education and keep the members of the Auxiliary in- 
formed about its plans for promotion. 





July Suggestions to Superintendents 
By JOHN L.. FAIRLY, D. D. 


attendance usually starts its headlong dive. Teach- 
ers begin to go away on their vacations and sub- 
stitute teachers are hard to find. We may meet this 
situation in one of two ways—meekly acquiesce or 
brace up and strive. It seems that some slump in the 


Jee is a trying month in the Sunday school. The 


summer is inevitable. We have to remember this, 
however, that the lower the level to which we sink the 
harder the struggle to climb out in the fall. The 
lower the vitality the first of September, the more 
difficult the struggle to build up the work in the fall. 
Encourage attendance with more energy than usual. 
Be more careful that there are substitute teachers for 
every class. 

There is one outstanding thing to keep in mind. 
The summer leadership training schools are held in 


July and August. By all means get your outstanding 
leaders to attend. There are some things to be secured 
in these schools which cannot be found anywhere else. 
The only opportunity to attend laboratory schools 
with supervised practice work for leaders who work 
with children is in the summer school. In addition, 
there are outstanding addresses by leaders in the field. 
Here, too, may be found many of the members of the 
educational staff of the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and problems may be discussed with those who 
are responsible for the programs, And, lastly, there 
is a splendid fellowship with others who are engaged 
in the same work. It will be well worth while to get 
your school to pay the expenses of one or more of 
your leaders and to encourage as many more as pos- 
sible to go. : 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1931—June 1, 1931 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932 


Decrease for two months 


$11,717.20 
7,221.84 


$ 4,495.36 

































“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SMALL CHURCH” 
LEwIs JOSEPH SHERRILL 


The Westminster Press, 1932. 208 pages. Price, 75c. 


Dr. L. J. Sherrill has given to the Church a very 
worth-while book in this latest volume of “Handybooks 
for Church School Leaders.” He has described the aims 
and purposes of the program of religious education in 
simple language which can be understood easily, and 
has shown how it can be carried out in the smaller 
churches. In fact, he declares it is his conviction that 
“the fundamental principles of the present-day program 
of Christian religious education can be better carried 
out, under competent leadership in a small church than 
in a large one.” Such a book has been sadly needed 
and will meet a long-felt want. 


The author discusses the fundamental task of the 
Church, a survey of the resources, the teaching pro- 
gram on Sunday, service and recreational activities 
through the week, organization, the three age-groups, 
extension and co-operation, and the training of the 
minister himself. 


For several reasons I liked the book very much. It 
is extremely practical and discusses the very things in 
which the average pastor is interested—details on 
methods of securing facts, problems of grading small 
groups, preparing for changes in curriculum, etc. It 
always holds up the teaching ministry and does not 
encourage lowering standards because the group may 
happen to be small. Rather, it shows the small school 
how to keep up high standards. There is a simplicity 
about the book which is invigorating. Religious edu- 
cation is not some deeply mysterious process but comes 
through the fellowship of a Christian with Christ and 
with other Christians in the spirit of Christ. “Each 
Christian desires to enrich the lives of those whom he 
loves by means of the Christ whom he loves.” “This 
fellowship in his spirit is a fellowship of the Spirit. It 
is divine, for it is like God, and God uses it to change 
persons and their relationships.” There is, too, a fine 
spiritual tone to the book. “No valley of dry bones is 
drier than the teaching of religion when that religion 
does not live in the teacher.” “A genuine, sane experi- 
ence of God in Christ is the most vital point in our 
leadership.” 


If a busy minister wishes a good book to guide him 
in his program of religious education, he would do 
well to secure this one. It is inexpensive. It is brief, 
but comprehensive. It is practical. It is written in 
simple language. It is spiritual. According to the title 
it is written for the small church, and it is written 
from the point of view of the small church, but it 
will be a valuable book for leaders of Sunday schools 
of every size—J. L. F. 





“TOWARD UNDERSTANDING ADULTS” 
Ear_ F. ZEIGLER 
The Westminster Press, 1931. Pages 164. Price, 75c. 


“But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.” 


These words, quoted from Longfellow, give the key 
to this book. Dr. Zeigler feels that it is never too late 
for the adult to learn and, if we can find the “hot spots” 
of the adult interest, “we shall have the finest fruitage 
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Some Books to Consider 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


of God’s creative work—men and women of the stature 
of Christ.” 

This book belongs to a series of brief, practical books 
on problems which religious educators are facing, called 
‘“Handybooks for Church School Leaders.” The series 
is edited by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Dean and Professor 
of Religious Education, Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is published by The Westminster 
Press. It is intended for the rank and _ file of the lead- 
ers and teachers of the Sunday schools of the Church. 
Brief, practical, and inexpensive they are filling a long- 
felt need in the Church. 

In a very practical way the author discusses “Where 
Adults Live,’ “What Adults Want to Know,” “How 
Adults Learn,” “Organizations as Educators,” “Creative 
Leadership,” “The Church Program for Adults,” and 
other problems. The style is simple and non-technical 
and the book is easily read. 

Although the book makes no pretensions to being deep 
or exhaustive, I liked many things about it. It shows 
the unity of the whole program for adults in the Church 
and that the organizations for men and women carry 
an integral part of this program. It stresses the idea 
of growth in adults and brings back into their thinking 
the need for increase of knowledge and skill as well 
as growth in grace. It stimulates thought by asking 
some very pertinent questions—the self-examination 
tests for adult organizations, the questions about the 
worship of adults, etc. The bibliography will be very 
helpful to the teachers and leaders of adults in our 
Church as well as to those who are preparing to teach 
adult courses in leadership training schools.—J/. L. F. 





“THE LOST BIBLE” 
REv. MINOR C. MILLER 


Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va., 
1932, pages 196 


This interesting book traces the influence of the Bible 
in individual and national life through the history of 
the Christian Church, and shows in a clear and con- 
vincing way that it is only when the central message of 
the Bible is taught that religion profoundly affects the 
thought and life of the world. It shows, too, that when 
the Christian message has been lost, it was always be- 
cause of the failure of education. 

Some of the material, although arranged in an at- 
tractive way, will not be altogether new to readers who 
are familiar with Church history, but two chapters will 
be found to be well worth while. The chapter on “The 
New Educational Policy” tells the story of the passing 
of education from Church control to State control. It 
throws a great deal of light on the present status of 
religious education. And the chapter with the title, 
“The Lost Bible in the Twentieth Century,” shows the 
sad lack of the knowledge of the Bible in the present 
day. The results of a questionnaire sent out by the 
Virginia State Council should make church leaders 
pause and think. 


Altogether the book, with strong arguments for 4 re 
turn to systematic Bible study, is stimulating reading. 
It should impress upon the Church afresh the power 
of education to transform, through the working of the 
Holy Spirit, individual and national life. The author, 
who is Secretary of the Virginia State Council, is hope- 
ful that even a few may be stimulated to lay a re 
newed emphasis on Bible teaching, but it should lead 
many to a realization of the supreme value of the 
program of religious education with its emphasis on the 
teaching of the Bible—J. L. F. 
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THE RED MAN’S TRAIL 
WiLL1AM B. Morrison, Richmond, -Va. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 1932. Pp. 131. 
Paper, 50 cts. 


This book is a brief record of missionary endeavor 
among the American Indians. Do you want to read 
stories of heroism and tales of adventure? You will 
find them well told in this little volume by Dr. Morrison, 
who has, himself, become a part of the drama which he 
describes. There is much in the book that is new, even 
to the students of these oldest of American families. 
The men and women and even the young people of the 
Church will, I believe, find “The Red Man’s Trail” a 
fascinating study—Henry W. McLaughlin, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 





YOUTH AND CREATIVE LIVING 
CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


Again Miss Maus has given us a worthwhile book. 
out of her wide, practical experience with young people, 
out of her real knowledge of their needs and interests, 
out of her loving and intelligent appreciation of them, 
Miss Maus has written a book especially for the Chris- 
tian youth of America. The book is interesting, thought- 
producing, true to the best educational principles, deeply 
spiritual, and therefore highly creative. Even where 
we disagree with her thinking, we never doubt its 
honesty. 

The arrangement of the book is unique and original. 
On the page opposite the beginning of each chapter 
you will find a brief quotation from the lips of Jesus. 
You will also find on this page a poem which expresses 
in poetic form the chapter theme. Again, at the end 
of each chapter you will find another poem expressing 
the essence of the chapter. Also at the end of each 
chapter, under the caption, “My Pledge to Myself and 
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My Pledge to Others,” you will find a number of “I 
Wills,” which the author hopes will be checked by the 
— people as they try to achieve them in their own 
ives. 

Every young people’s conference will want to have 
it prominently displayed on its book table. Every young 
people’s group in the local church will want to include 
it in its library. The third chapter on “Personality 
and the Social Urge” is alone worth the price of the 
book, $1.25. 

Leaders of young people who are looking for back- 
ground material for a series of discussion vesper meet- 
ings will find this book a veritable mine of source 
material. Its illustrations, its poems, its book sugges- 
tions, will all prove immensely valuable.—A. B. B. 





THE STORY OF OUR CHURCH 
ROSWELL C. Lone, M. A., D. D. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


Dr. Long has rendered a real service to the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States in the preparation 
of “The Story of Our Church.” 

This is to be the general study book for the last 
months of this Church year, and it will mean much to 
the membership of our Church to have in such compre- 
hensive form a statement of the origins, the history and 
standards, the teaching and evangelizing programs of 
our denomination. These are dealt with in the early 
chapters, while the later chapters take up the results 
and the resources of our Church. 

In these days of discouragement and down-hearted- 
ness, it should give us new energy and new ocurage to 
go forward when we consider our sure foundation, our 
glorious heritage, and our abiding resources. 

Every family of the Church should have a copy of 
this book as a permanent addition to its library.— 
H. B. W. 





The Master Has Come Over Jordan 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day— 
“He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 
And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John, 
And dear little Esther, the baby, 
For the Master to look upon.” 


The father then looked at her kindly, 
And said, as he tenderly smiled, 
‘Now who but a fond, loving mother 
Would think of a project so wild? 
If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying with fever, ’twere well; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many around us who dwell.” 


“Nay, nay, do not hinder me, Nathan, 
I feel such a burden of care; 
And if to the Master I tell it, 

That burden he’ll help me to bear. 
If he lay but his hands on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 

For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them each as they go.” 


So over the mountains of Judah, 
Along with the vines all so green, 

With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 

With the people who hung on his teach ngs, 
Or waited his touch or his word, 

Through the row of proud Pharisees hastening, 
She pressed to the feet of her Lord. 


“Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, “with children like these? 
Thou knowst how from morn until evening 
He is teaching, and healing disease.” 
Said Jesus, “Forbid not the children; 

Permit them to come unto me!” 
And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 


The care-stricken heart of the mother 
Was lifted all sorrow above, 

His hands kindly laid on the children, 
He blest them with holiest love; 

And said of the babes on his bosom, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven”; 

And strength for all duty and trial 
That hour to her spirit was given. 

















































EVER in the history of our Woman’s organiza- 
N tion has the call to Montreat been so great as it 
is this year, when the 20th anniversary is to be 
observed during the Auxiliary Training School, July 


6-14. Through THE SUR- 
VEY and Church papers a 
special invitation is given to 
all pioneer women to be pres- 
ent at the Training School 
this year. Present leaders in 
the work should also come for 
they will find the program 
most interesting and helpful, 
and the anniversary features 
most inspirational. 

It seems fitting that in this 
anniversary year program 
emphasis will be placed on 
general conference periods, 
following a plan of early 
years. Both Auxiliary Meth- 
ods and Mission Study are 
to be presented in this man- 
ner, giving an opportunity to 
every one present to get the 
benefit of these two impor- 
tant courses. Mrs. John Brat- 
ton will conduct the Auxiliary 
methods discussion, and Rev. 
P. D. Miller will have charge 
of the general conference on 
Mission Study. 

The anniversary luncheon, 
in charge of Miss Agnes 
Davidson, is scheduled for 
Saturday, July 9. An invi- 
tation to attend this luncheon 
is given to all, with pioneer 
women as honor guests. July 
9 will stand out as one of the 
major days of the School, for 
on the evening of this day the 
beautiful historical pageant 
written by Mrs. F. W. Haver- 
camp of Tampa, Fla., is to 
be given in the Montreat audi- 
torium. 
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Montreat Calls 








AN INVITATION TO ALL PIONEER 
LEADERS OF THE EARLY DAYS 
IN THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Home Coming at Montreat, N. C. 
July 6-14, 1932 


We cordially invite you, the pioneer 
leaders of the early days in the Woman’s 
Auziliary, to join with us in a happy 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
Woman's Auxiliary organization, to be ob- 
served during the annual meeting of the 
Auxiliary Training School at Montreat this 
year, July 6-14. In addition to the repre- 
sentatives from the present leadership of 
the Auviliary throughout our Assembly, 
we hope to have in attendance upon this 
eventful meeting many of you pioneer 
women and leaders during the years just 
following the organization of the Woman's 
Auziliary, twenty years ago. Mrs. Wins- 
borough and Mrs. McMillan will be there 
(God willing) and you will meet other 
dear fellow-workers of former days. Your 
presence with us will be an inspiration, 
for the faith and courage which charac- 
terized you heroic pioneer women will be 
a spiritual challenge to those of us who 
are now, at His call, trying to carry on 
this glorious work for our Master. 

The special anniversary features are 
scheduled for Saturday, July 9, though 
the entire week's program will relate to 
this celebration. An “old-timers” lunch- 
eon is arranged for that day, and you 
must not miss that. Then the evening 
of the ninth will hold some other real 
treats: greetings from some of the men 
who stood by us in the early days, then 
a great historical pageant portraying 
something of the origin and growth of 
Woman's Work. 

Read the accompanying article telling 
of other features of this week’s program. 
Come and enjoy with us these days of 
fellowship, of instruction, and of inspira- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’sS WorK, 
JANIE W. McGAvuGHEY, 
Secretary. 
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LEADERS OF NOTE TO BE ON PROGRAM 
Dr. T. W. Currie, former moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, will make the opening inspirational ad- 
dress, and Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Secretary Emeri- 


tus, is to bring the closing 
address of challenge to the 
women. 

Dr. Egbert Smith, who has 
just returned from a visit to 
the mission field in the Congo, 
is to be there and will be one 
of the inspirational speakers 
on the program. 

Mr. Ben H. Dwight, prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw 
Nation in Oklahoma, will 
make one of the inspirational 
addresses, speaking of his 
people and the Christian work 
that is being done among them. 
His message will be most 
timely since our Mission Study 
Book this year is on the In- 
dian. If the program of the 
Auxiliary Training School in- 
cluded only the inspirational 
messages, it would be well 
worth the time and money 
spent to attend. 


PLATFORM BisLtE Hour 

The Platform Bible Hour 
at the Training School will 
be conducted by Dr. Julian 
Price Love of our Louisville 
Theological Seminary. Those 
who have listened to Dr. Love 
assure us that all who hear 
him have a real treat in store. 


ACCREDITED CLASSES 
Two credit courses will be 
given in Bible, the one on 
Psalms and the other on 
Hebrews. Psalms will be 
taught by Mrs. S. H. Askew, 
and Hebrews, by Mrs. E. L. 
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Russell. Mrs. B. L. Parkinson and Mrs. Andrew 
Bramlett will teach classes in Mission Study, Mrs. 
C. S. Shawhan, the class in Parliamentary Law, Mrs. 
R. M. Pegram, the course in Auxiliary Methods, and 
Mrs. W. T. Fowler will again have a class studying 
“Women and Kingdom Growth.” These teachers are 
so well known to Auxiliary members that no comments 
are necessary, each being a leader in the work. 

A course on Personal Evangelism is to be taught by 
Dr. F. C. Brown, pastor of the Bream Memorial 
Church of Charleston, W. Va. This class will assist 
those who take it in promoting Personal Workers’ 
Groups, Objective III of the new Standard. 


CoursE ON PROGRAM BUILDING 
Another new course for this year is one on Program 
Building, to be taught by Mrs. Timmons of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. It will be a very practical 
course, non-credit, with emphasis on the details es- 
sential to Circle and Auxiliary programs. This course 
will afford an opportunity for an interchange of pro- 

gram plans as tried by different Auxiliaries. 


CONFERENCE FOR PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS 
A valuable feature of the Montreat Auxiliary Train- 
ing School is the one-day Conference for Presbyterial 
Presidents. The large majority of Presbyterial Presi- 
dents were in attendance last year, and it is hoped 
that even a larger number may avail themselves of the 
benefits to be derived from the Conference this’ year. 


CONFERENCE FOR‘BusINEsS WOMEN 

For the third consecutive year there is to be a con- 
ference for Business Women during the Auxiliary 
Training School. Mrs. J. A. Craig, of Atlanta, Ga., 
is to be the leader, but business women from many 
states are expected to be present and take part in the 
discussion. Some of the business women from nearby 
states, who cannot arrange to be away from their 
business during the entire period of the Training 
School, plan to come for the conferences to be held on 
Saturday. 

Pictures oF Hoty Lanp 
A very interesting evening will be spent with Mrs. 


E. L. Russell, who will give a stereopticon lecture on 
her trip to the Holy Land. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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AN AUTHORITY ON History Writes ON MoNTREAT 

“Go to Montreat once and you will go again,” so 
wrote an authority on early American history, Prof. 
‘M. E. Henry, who has visited Montreat many sum- 
mers. But that was not all that Professor Henry had 
to say of Montreat, and his letter formed the basis 
of the leading editorial which appeared some months 
ago in a large daily newspaper of the East. We can use 
but a few sentences, but we do want to quote some of 
his statements. Those who have attended Montreat will 
agree with all that Professor Henry has said, and we 
are sure that those who have not been there will have 
an added desire to go when they read these comments: 
“There is not in all the world a mountain retreat like 
Montreat. It is one of the most beautiful, picturesque, 
and healthful sections of America. Nestled here in the 
mountains away from the distraction of the city, one 
finds in this mountain retreat utter peace and quiet. 
Here in this secluded spot gathers much of the flower 
and culture of the South. A spirit of friendliness 
pervades the place. Here everyone greets everyone he 
meets. No stranger can remain long a stranger. The 
spirit of the Lord of the mountains has apparently 
descended upon all.” 











Anderson Auditorium 


The Montreat Prayer Room 


By EDITH McCLUNG HOUSTON 


As he whom Thou didst call Thy friend 
‘Desired Thy face to see, 

Father, I seek this place of prayer 
That I may meet with Thee. 


Oh, Saviour, with Thy face all marred, 
Draw near, draw near to me. 

I fain would touch the nail prints made 
By my own sin, in Thee. 


Come, Holy Spirit, let me hear 
Thy still small voice today, 

And learn to wait till Thou dost speak 
Through me, for what I pray. 


Before I ask, oh let me praise, 
Give thanks for saving grace. 

Before I go, oh! may I feel 
I’ve found the trysting place. 



































Meditations in Bebrews 


NuMBER IV 


Looking unto Jesus . . . letus . . . enterinto . . . and hold fast 
the sabbath rest that remaineth for the people of God. Heb. 12:2; 4:1; 4:14 
and 4:9 (A. S. V.)—So far have we come in our meditations, in this “holiest of all” 
the letters of our Holy Scriptures. But, !et us not stop our thinking even here. Often 
we sing, 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee.” 
and how seldom do we sing on through that other verse. 
“Take, my soul, thy full salvation,” 
forgetting that in such leaving there is gain; in such “following” there is the “finding” 
of a treasure that neither the world’s grief nor joy can harm, nor charm away from 
us—this undisturbed rest of soul offered us by our Lord Himself, like unto His own. 
Read again His own words in Matthew 11:28-30. Can you doubt Him? 

Bidden to fear lest any come short of entering into that offered rest; bidden to 
give diligence to meet the conditions of entering; bidden to hold fast once we have 
entered; now we read again, in this letter: 

Let us hold fast the confession of our hope that it waver not; for he is faithful 
that promised. Heb. 10:23. 


“Let us hold fast our confession” (our faith) is the first reading (4:14) of this 
word of encouragement; but here we read, “hold fast the confession of our hope”— 
hope which is the bright flower of the root of faith which finally fruits in love. Hope 
is the very sunshine and beauty of the Christian life, that which allures us onward, 
like that joy that was set before Jesus by which he endured the cross. We are in truth 
“looking unto Jesus” when we “hold fast the confession of our hope.” 

As we use it today, hope is a word with two very different connotations. A small 
boy, whose family was far from wealthy, once wrote on his list of desired Christmas 
gifts: “A bicycle—here’s hoping but not expecting!” Is not our hope of rest within 
often but a weary wish that we might taste it, with very little expectation of ever 
really knowing much about “that subtle poise that turneth duty into joys and giveth 
inner rest,” here and now, in our everyday lives? : 

But what about our hope of tomorrow’s sunrise—a certain expectation of that which 
we know is surely coming, though rain-clouds may hide its full glory from us? The 
Christian’s hope is to be one of the three abiding graces, along with faith and love— 
forever there will be something glorious to look forward to, in confident expectation. 
Such joyful certainty of expectation we are here urged to hold fast, without wavering, 
because “he is faithful that promised.” As certain as tomorrow’s sunrise? Hebrews 
reminds us that the very heavens may perish; “they shall wax old as doth a garment 
; but thou [the One who hath promised] continuest; thou art the same; thy 
years shall not fail . . .” (Heb. 1:11,12.) Again, can you doubt Him? Let us 
then, finish singing our great old hymn, every day of these commonplace lives of ours, 
no matter what may be in them to disturb our soul’s rest: 

“Take, my soul, thy full salvation; (Yes—here, and now.) 
Rise o’er sin, and fear, and care; 
Joy to find in every station, 
Something still to do and hear. 
(But oh, remember with what a Yoke-Fellow we do and bear! Matt. 11:29.) 
“Think what Spirit dwells within thee, (Rom. 8:9.) 
What a Father’s love is thine; 
What a. Saviour died to win thee: 
Child of heaven, canst thou repine?” 
—Mkrs. S. H. Askew. ; 
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For Personal Workers’ Group 


ECAUSE of the prime importance of personal 
B work as a part of the service of every Christian, 

the new Standard for the Woman’s Auxiliary in- 
cludes the objective, ““Personal Workers’ Groups.” By 
this is meant a volunteer group of women pledging 
themselves for study, prayer, and practice in soul-win- 
ning. 

Nothing is stated as to the number necessary to make 
up such a group, for that is a matter left to each local 
Auxiliary, whose President and Secretary of Spiritual 
Life will certainly encourage the enlistment of as many 
as will volunteer to enter into this sacred covenant of 
work for our Master. The larger this group, the 
greater will be the number of those whose lives will be 
enriched and blest by this soul-satisfying service. How- 
ever, it is not the number within this group that will 
determine its power, but the whole-hearted consecration 


this line. 
suggestions for the Personal Workers’ Groups. 


and faithfulness of those who voluntarily enter into this 
work, 


As a guide for these groups, there has been pre- 


pared a special package of leaflets which not only pre- 


sent the need for personal work, but give helpful hints 
and definite instruction for the service of soul-winning. 
Of course the most important textbook on personal 


evangelism is the Bible itself, but often we need guid- 


ance in the matter of how to use the Word in talking 


to others about Jesus Christ, and some of the leaflets 


in this “Personal Workers’ Package” give help along 
The package will also contain some definite 


Secretary of Spiritual Life and any others who are 
interested are urged to order the “Personal Workers’ 
Package,” price, 10 cents, from 

THE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK 
HENRY GraDy BUILDING, ATLANTA, Ga. 











This Scene was Made as the Annual Report was Presented by the Woman’s Auziliary 
of the Presbyterian Church, at Salem, Virginia 


The Auxiliary Calendar for July 


MONTREAT AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
July 6-14. 

SYNODICAL AUXILIARY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 

CIRCLE MEETINGS—Program Topic: “The Chris- 
tian Home.” 


AUXILIARY MEETINGS—Program Topics, Op- 
tional 


What Is Religious Education? or 


Reports of Auxiliary Delegates to Young People’s 
Conference. 


HELrs ror Your CircLE PROGRAM 


Monthly program packet as sent by Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, 10 cents. 


Leaflets and books which can be secured from the 


Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va.: 
“The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family,” Weigle 
“Quiet Talks On Home Ideals,” Gordon 
“A Question of Atmosphere,” Pell 
“First Steps in Family Worship,” Shields 
“Sunday With the Children in the Modern Amer- 
ican Home,” Shields .03 
“How Religion is Taught In the Home,” Sherrill .03 


HeLps FOR YOuR AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Monthly program packet as sent by Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, 10 cents. (See also this 
issue of THE SuRVEY, Religious Education and Publi- 
cation Department, and pp. 392-394 of General Sec- 
tion. ) 
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about weight or diet during the past year 
please raise their hands? 
Evidently you are greatly interested in my specialty. 
I am an expert in dietetics and health—in those things 
pertaining to a normal health regime. As such I 
shall suggest to you items necessary to the health of a 
normal Auxiliary. 


Wi those in the room who have not said a word 


During the war we learned much about the value 
of setting-up exercises at the beginning of the day as a 
means of toning-up the physical to meet the day’s tasks. 
Many of us tune in over the radio for such exercises 
now. Just so the Auxiliary through its members should 
begin each day with spiritual setting-up exercises, 
which we call Family Altars. If “toning-up” of the 
physical is essential, how much more so is the daily 
“a-toning” of the Spiritual with the will of the Father. 
The Prayer Calendar kas good suggestions and is used 
in many homes as an aid in the directing of family 
worship. 

As a most vital and necessary aid to health in the 
physical is sunshine, so for the Auxiliary there must 
be a liberal dosage of the sunshine Bible Study, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, a light unto my path.” 
It has been proved that although light and a certain 
amount of heat from the sun is to be obtained through 
an ordinary pane of glass, yet the most vital rays are 
absorbed by the glass itself. Even so with Bible 
Study. 


Are you content to let your leader do all the study 
and absorb the life-giving rays, passing on to you a 
devitalized light and warmth? Won’t you get some 
aids to Bible Study that you may use them for direct 
exposure to the life-giving rays of God’s Word that 
comes from individual study? 


Correct posture is a requisite for perfect health. Is 
your Auxiliary sway-backed, stoop-shouldered, hollow- 
chested, one-sided? Leaflets on organization, proper 
conduct of meetings, etc., make an excellent mirror in 
which to discover and correct any faulty posture. 

What about your circulation? If you have a‘circle 
that is “shiftless,’ or a group not included in your 
Auxiliary, you are suffering from poor circulation. 
This always tends to slow down activity and hamper 
perfect coordination. Fresh air is one of nature’s great- 
est aids to beauty as well as health. What sparkle it 
gives to the eye, what color to the cheek! New Ideas 
and willingness to receive them give that sparkle and 
color to the Auxiliary. Don’t be afraid of the fresh 
air of new ideas. The very fact that you’ve done a 
thing the same way for ten years or more is usually a 
good sign you need a change. 

In considering the diet, let me remind you that we 
have access to marvelous markets for our foodstuffs, 
Information. Through the departments of our Church 
we may get unlimited supplies of raw material chosen 
from the best in foreign as well as domestic markets. 


Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise 


By MRS. ANDREW DALE, Columbia, Tenn. 
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In planning the use and combination of foods, we 
always need menus, home-made, borrowed, or bought, 
The Year Book of Programs, Programs for Business 
Women’s Circles, and special programs, offer attractive 
menus. Remember the smart dietitian adapts her 
menus to individual taste and needs, so must you for 
your Auxiliary. 

If you are puzzled as to recipes for preparation of 
these foods, I would suggest the use of the general 
health magazines, the Church papers and Tue Survey. 

Now you know as well as I that one may have the 
most tempting foods, a well-thought-out menu and tried 
recipes but if they are placed in the hands of a poor 
cook, your meal will be a failure. The leader of your 
program is your cook. 

An experienced, resourceful, interested cook can take 
poor materials and turn out a delightful meal, while 
an inexperienced, indifferent, and ignorant cook will 
spoil the finest ingredients. 

Do any of you know cooks who fly to the pantry or 
grocery at the last minute, snatch up a can of peas, 
open it, and in her hurry serve them practically cold? 
Maybe you don’t know any Auxiliary “cooks” who 
snatch up material given them for a program and give 
it so little preparation and thought that it is served in 
a state worse than cold. 

We use on our tables year in and year out the same 
staples—rice, potatoes, peas, beans, etc., but do we serve 
our potatoes boiled at every meal or do we vary their 
preparation by a little drawn butter and parsley or 
cream sauce? Whipped cream will make almost any- 
thing good. Try the whipped cream of ingenuity on 
your programs. All families enjoy and look forward 
to special feast days, and much thought and care is 
usually given to the plans for these occasions. What 
eagerly anticipated days should be the Home and For- 
eign Mission Study Feasts. 

Get your materials, menus, and recipes early so as 
to make careful and interesting preparations for them. 

Indigestion is sure to follow poor preparation or too 
much eating and no exercise. The latter causes loss 
of appetite, distaste for the wholesome, and makes one 
finicky and hard to please. 

There probably is no better way to develop a large 
spiritual appetite than through personal evangelism. 
If you want to find out the weakness or strength of 
your spiritual life and development, try to lead some 
one to the Master. If you would learn more about this 
form of exercise, order some of these aids. Prayers 
and contributions are other forms of exercise. 

If a man or woman wants to exercise correctly and 
effectively he gets a trainer to see to it that he keeps 
well balanced and develops symmetrically. Let me 
recommend Stewardship to you as the best trainer for 
your Auxiliary. 

Don’t forget that “all work and no play” will make 

(Continued on page 435) 
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LOYALTY EDITION OF THE MONTREAT MES- 
SENGER—It so happened in our Auxiliary that our 
delegates had to report at the Loyalty meeting in Sep- 
tember, so the problem presented was how to combine 
the two in an attractive program. Reports! Reports! 
Reporters!—sounds like a newspaper!—and so was born 
the idea of “The Loyalty Edition of the Montreat Mes- 
senger.” 

The stage was converted into an editorial room with 
desk, typewriter, adding machine, telephone, and other 
office equipment. Seated, when curtain rises, the Editor- 
in-Chief (at desk), her secretary (at typewriter), and 
proof-reader (a member too timid to talk), whose duty 
it is to take charge of the manuscripts of the different 
“reporters.” The Editor-in-Chief gets things going in 
the office, then asks her secretary to summon the edito- 
rial staff, which is composed of the heads of the fol- 
lowing departments—the Home Mission Department, 
Foreign Mission Department, the Advertising Section, 
and the Society Columns. When these are assembled 
the Editor-in-Chief reads to them, for their approval, her 
editorials which are inspiring thoughts on Loyalty. 

The Home and Foreign Mission reporters (secretaries 
of these causes), covered items of interest on these sub- 
jects gathered at Montreat. The Advertising Manager’s 
copy was interesting and amusing, being mostly “wants” 
and “lost and founds.” The Society Editor covered the 
social affairs of Montreat in typical society fashion, and 
ended with bits of local color and interest called “Fleet- 
ing Glimpses.” These reports finished, a bustle of ex- 
citement is heard as on the stage rush the Head-line 
Reporters—one President and delegate—with their front 
page article—their reports of the Montreat Conference. 

The Editor-in-Chief commends them for their excel- 
lent “copy” and then calls for the head of the Religious 
Education Department—the pastor, who, too, was at 
Montreat during the summer. His contribution to the 
paper was a beautiful and inspiring message on Loyalty 
and his prayer a fitting close for the program. 

After the fall of the curtain, little boys went through 
the audience crying Extra! Extra! and delivering leaf- 
lets for the Secretary of Literature. 

Epitor’s Note: This church had twenty-three mem- 
bers at Montreat during the season. Each one was used 
or referred to in this program, and the real spirit, charm, 


helpfulness and inspiration of Montreat was brought 
to the entire Auxiliary. 


CIRCLE ACTIVITIES—A circle that enlists the in- 
terest of its members gives a definite task to each one, 
and this task is suited to the individual taste. Circle 
activities necessarily have a large place in the success 
of the year’s work. In one circle a “Who’s Who” Chair- 
Man was appointed. She quietly listened into the hap- 


CANTERN 


Meil suggestions to 


The Quxiligry lantern, 


Henry Grady Suilding, Atlanta, Ga. 


penings in the home and church life of each of the 
members and recorded the interesting things in which 
the circle and family had a just pride. At the last 
meeting these interesting facts were read and created 
surprises as well as gratification on the part of each 
member. There was rejoicing together over the bless- 
ings that had come to each one. 

Three young mothers were happy with their first 
babies, another mother was happy over the success of 
a son in college. Two members were successful in 
bringing new members into the circle, another member 
was the first one to enroll her child in the Vacation 
Bible School and she taught in the school, etc. Every 
member had an interesting event to happen in her life 
during the year. This creates a closer fellowship. 

The Sunshine Chairman sent letters to the sick, be- 
reaved, those leaving the city and those to be con- 
gratulated. 

The Dorcas Chairman kept a bag filled with discarded 
clothes to pass on to those in need. 

A Personal Workers’ Group studied, prayed and 
worked for those who were unsaved in the community. 

The Standard Bearer kept the goals for the Auxiliary 
constantly before the circle trying to strengthen the 
weak places. 

A circle with every member busy and giving an ac- 
count of her work will help to solve some of our prob- 
lems. 


ONE CIRCLE CHAIRMAN, who is fortunate enough 
to have a summer home in the mountains, invited her 
circle and those of another circle, to enjoy the cool 
breezes with her at their regular meeting in August. 
The summer home was not so far away that the mem- 
bers could not go quickly, in cars, and the attendance 
was quite large. One of the members of the circle sug- 
gested that others who have summer homes might like 
to follow this plan. It is a good idea. Why not try a 
garden party during the summer months? Enjoy an 
Auxiliary or circle program in a member's lovely gar- 
den. Or have a picnic meeting with a program first. 
and then a picnic spread under lovely trees “that look 
at God all day and lift their leafy arms to pray.” 


THANK YOU, FRIENDS! 


We want to say a hearty, sincere “Thank you” to 
the women who have sent us methods which they have 
found successful, that we may pass them on through 
“The Lantern.” Many thanks to Mrs. R. T. Dewell. 
Mrs. J. C. Oehler, Miss Hattie Bainum, Miss Carrie Lee 
Campbell, Mrs. J. M. Cates, Mrs. J. A Craig, Mrs. C 
Buford Smith, Mrs. W. W. Draper, Mrs. L. J. Yelanjian. 
Mrs. F. A. Richardson, Mrs R. E Hough. Miss Bernice 
Bruce, Mrs. N. N. Northcross, Mrs. A. D. Hammond, 
Mrs. Nellie S. Phinizy, and Mrs. Audley Morton. 

We are admonished to “provoke one another to good 
works” (Heb. 10:24). Won’t you send your attractive, 
successful methods for the Lantern page that many 
Auxiliary members may be “provoked to good works’’? 
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THE AUXILIARY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


“THE ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARD WOMAN” 


By M. Madeline Southard, M. A. 
Geo. H. ‘Doran Company, Price $1.50 


Here is a fresh and gripping treatment of 
this ever-interesting theme, originally written 
as a Master’s thesis, some dozen years ago, but 
published only recently. Some of the chapter 
titles will suggest how unusual is this writ- 
er’s approach to her theme: ‘His Recognition 
of Woman’s Intellectual and Spiritual Capac- 
ity,” using the woman of Samaria and Martha 
of Bethany as examples of this; “His Defense 
of Women,” with Mary of Bethany, the moth- 
ers of little children, etc., as illustrations; “His 
Reproofs of Women,” including his own Mother, 
Mary of Nazareth, Martha, a woman of the 
multitude, etc.; ‘His Treatment of Outcast 
Women”; “His Courtesy and Consideration for 
Women”; “His Social Teaching That Affected 
Woman”; “His Religious Teaching That Af- 
fected Woman.” There are ten of these stimu- 
lating chapters, including one on the historic 
attitude toward woman compared with our 
Lord’s, and an Appendix, giving extracts from 
the sacred writings of other religions concern- 
ing women, in sharp contrast with our own 
Scriptures. 

In this anniversary year of our Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, such a book will prove vitally interesting 
to all of us, but more particularly to the keen 
young business women among us, who have 
daily contacts with the world’s present attitude 
toward woman. 

The book is thoroughly scholarly and rever- 
ent, using the Scriptures constantly and almost 
exclusively as the basis of its discussions, and 
will provoke a thoughtful reading on the part 
of any woman who begins it. It is also a book 
well worth a permanent place on our library 
shelves, offering help along the lines of much 
of our Auxiliary work as women at work with 
and for Him who so loves and understands us, 
in whose service we find satisfying happiness. 

Being a woman’s work it makes a strong ap- 
peal to women, but no Christian man will find 
it hard to read! It will stir afresh the deep 
gratitude of us all for this Divine Elder 
Brother and Saviour of us all—Mrs. 8. H. 
Askew. 











THE “FAIRY BASKET” was an idea used effectively 
by a group of women in Texas. Each woman drew a 
slip of paper bearing the name of some member of the 
group, which name she kept secret. The group chair- 
man, whose name was not among those drawn, started 
the basket on its journey. It was just an ordinary 
basket, lined with colorful cretonne, and having a tin 
bank securely attached at the side. The chairman 
placed in the basket something which she felt would 
he useful to the woman whose name she had drawn. 
Perhaps it was a cake, a pound of butter, or some jam. 
When Mrs. B. received the basket, she removed the con- 
tents, and placed in the bank the amount of money fhe 
contents were worth to her. She then put something 
in the basket and passed it along within three days to 
Mrs. C. Perhaps it was a strand of beads or a pot plant 
which she felt Mrs. C. would appreciate most. 

When the fairy basket had made its rounds, appear- 
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ing at some doors in a mysterious fashion, at others in 
a humorous fashion, it was found to contain over $12, 
which was used for a special missionary activity, and 
everyone had value received for her money. 


A “CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS” CONTEST for the 
Circle Meeting social hour: (For answers, see below ) 


1. A good person who notices many things 

2. A denomination and a verb 

3. A denomination coupled with a section of the United 
States 

4. The name given to worshippers at Antioch—to try— 
and the globe 

5. A follower of Jesus Christ and a bearer of tidings 

6. A series of connected items to be carried out as a 
whole and a name which could apply to a car- 
penter 

7. One who is sent—going over what has already been 
studied—what is often illustrated by an orange 

8. To go ahead 

9. A devoted toiler 

10. A classification of children and the name of a 
humorous secular paper. 


11. A body of communicants—a consecutive tabulation 
of dates—the main strength of spiritual power 


ANSWERS TO “CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS” 
CONTEST 
1. Christian Observer; 2. PRESBYTERIAN Survey; 3 
Presbyterian of the South; 4. Christian Endeavor World; 
5. Christian Herald; 6. Program Builder; 7. Missionary 
Review of the World; 8. Onward; 9. Earnest Worker; 
10. Junior Life; 11. The Church Calendar of Prayer. 








Mansions 
By Bonniz J. McCietianp 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions” 


No stately palace for my soul, but O! 
Grant still the simple dwelling I love best; 
For me, kind Lord, one small brown bungalow. 
Low, sheltering eaves where swallows come to nest, 
Wide windows where the red geraniums grow, 
A quiet place wherein my soul finds rest, 
A peaceful haven when the storm winds blow, 
A house that holds the Presence of a Guest, 
Who dwelt among the lowly long ago: 
I think, among the Mansions of the blest, 
Such is the only one my heart would know. 


Langsdale, Miss. 
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Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise 


(Continued from page 432) 


your Auxiliary as dull as it did Jack, so plan time for 
recreation, social activities. 

Now we come to a most essential item in the regime 
of a normal healthy being, i. e., rest. The purpose of 
rest is to rebuild, restore, re-create, accumulate reserve 
strength. This is what Prayer does for the Auxiliary. 
We spend so much time “giving out” that we fail to 
renew and restore, and in a short time all real power 
is dissipated and we are running on our own strength. 
Organize real Prayer Groups and Personal Workers’ 
Groups, small.ones or large ones. If you would know 
how, order these leaflets. Above all, stress individual 
prayer and prayer life. 

Every person who is following a prescribed health 
regime usually weighs regularly. Get a set of scales, 
the Standard, for your Auxiliary and weigh it month 
by month. One little warning—one may weigh what 
he should and not be entirely healthy. 

We believe that this regime will make you Healthy, 
Wealthy, and Wise if you'll adopt it. 

Wise, Eph. 5:15-19, Wealthy, 
Healthy, John 10:10. 


Note: The one giving this talk might have specific 
literature on hand and call it by name as she makes 
the suggestions. 


Matt. 6:19-21, 


The demonstration was first used by Mrs. Dale in 
1931 at her own presbyterial, and then given at Mon- 
treat during the Auxiliary Training School. This year 
it was used by other Presbyterial Secretaries of Litera- 
ture, and now we are glad to publish it herewith, with 
the suggestions that it is most appropriate for use at 
Group Conferences and at local Auxiliary meetings. 

In writing of the way she used the demonstration at 
a Group Conference, Mrs. Linton Smith, of Ivey Depot, 
Va., writes: 

“T was Dr. Intelligence prescribing for the ailments 
of a sick Auxiliary. I had on a doctor’s white coat, 
carried a satchel, and a stethoscope hung round my 
neck. A nurse assisted, announcing the arrival of pa- 
tients as “Miss Olivet Church,” “Miss Lebanon 
Church,” etc. I seated them, put on my specs, and 
asked about their ailments. One had a buzzing in 
her head, the result of so many Cause Secretaries com- 
ing to her asking what their duties were. I asked if 
the attack was sudden or of long standing, then gave 
her a pack of the different ‘Duties’ and prescribed the 
use of them before meetings. Then I began with Mrs. 
Dale’s program, taking from my doctor’s satchel the 
leaflets to which I referred.” 





Out Where the West Begins 


(Continued from page 407) 


in such communities by some form of “federated” or 
“community” church, which shall serve every angle of 
the community life. 

More and more we are required to put forth Hercu- 
lean efforts in the great and. growing centers of popu- 
lation and of sin. Here the people assemble themselves 
together in increasing multitudes and here the Devil 
discloses the infinite variety of his devices to mis- 
lead, deceive and ruin the souls and lives of men. 

All of this is just to reveal one fact. Upper Mis- 
souri Presbytery is doing its utmost to save, revive, or 
salvage its rural work, but its supreme effort is being 
put forth to provide the ministry of religion to the 
two centers: Kansas City, with its population of half 
a million; and, St. Joseph, with its well-nigh 100,000 
people. 

Just to illustrate the wisdom of this course. From 
1843 to 1915 the presbytery organized six country, 
or village, churches. These six churches had, at the 
time of their organization, an aggregate membership 
of 200; today, they have nominally an aggregate mem- 
bership of 117. From 1902 to 1924 the presbytery 
organized six churches in the two city centers, These 
six churches had at the time of their organization an 
aggregate membership of 294; today, they have 1,150, 
or approximately one-fourth of the membership of the 
Presbytery. The facts carry their own argument and 
explain the zeal with which the presbytery is fostering 


its city missions and dependent churches and doing its 
utmost to cultivate the spirit and use of personal evan- 
gelism in its every church. . 

Summing up, may I say that we are striving to 
keep alive and develop every country or village church 
which seems to offer any hope or possibility of de- 
velopment, but we are stressing supremely the de- 
velopment of the well-placed city mission and church 
as the most direct and effective means of reaching 
the country boy and girl, and of bringing to them, in 
their new and tempting environment, the lure and power 
of the gospel of him who was Friend of lonely and 
tempted folk. 

And, in this effort. we owe and should pay tribute 
to the vision and consecrated service of the two lead- 
ing churches of our presbytery: Central in Kansas City 
and the First Church in St. Joseph (both now, by an 
unusual Providence, under the leadership of father 
and son, Dr. J. L. and Rev. George Mauze.) Largely 
through the sacrificial service of these churches has 
been made possible the development of: Southeast, 
Hollywood, North Kansas City and Moscow in Kansas 
City, in addition to the notable work of the Italian 
‘Mission; and, Riverside and Hyde Park in St. Joseph. 
Both of these churches are still carrying on in a great 
way in the assistance and support given to their weaker 
neighbors in the city. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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What the Church Thinks of Its Program 
for Youth 


Prepared by REV. HERBERT S. TURNER, D. D. 


Perhaps no phase of the Church’s life has received so 
much thought in recent years as the department of Re- 
ligious Education. This is a tardy recognition that the 
Church has long neglected its most fruitful source of 
growth and leadership. 

No church can afford to neglect the religious needs 
of its young people if it expects to grow in usefulness 
and service. The modern world appeals strongly and 
attractively for their time and interests, and unless the 
Church learns to present its claims in a challenging way, 
their fine gifts and enthusiasm will be lost to its service. 

One of the many hopeful things about young people 
of today is, they are not indifferent to the Church and 
its opportunities for service. This has been shown in 
the fine response that has come from the young people 
to the Kingdom Highways program. 

The following testimonies from pastors in various 
sections of our Church is a splendid tribute to the value 
of this program and should commend it for serious con- 
sideration to every church that is alive to its responsi- 
bilities for its young people. 


KINGDOM HIGHWAYS IN LOUISIANA 


Our hope for the Church of the future lies in the 
adequate training of the youth of today. Men every- 
where are saying, “If we had been given in our youth 
the training provided for the young people of the 
Church today, we would not now find it so difficult 
to render acceptable service in the Church.” One seri- 
ous handicap to Men’s Work is the fact that men know 
so little about the Church, her program, her plan of 
operation, her achievement. There is no reason now 
why young recruits to the Men-of-the-Church and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary should not come with full acquaint- 
ance with our Church’s aims and with experience in 
the promotion of them. 

In Kingdom Highways, we have a complete and in- 
teresting presentation of our Church’s program, well- 
adapted, well-thought-out, well-edited, and well-tested. 
It is made to suit various situations and individual 
preferences as to method. It is not intricate, but rich 
enough in content to require thought. It is full enough 
to challenge resourcefulness. Through it, the whole 
person is enlisted in the promotion of the whole pro- 
gram of the Church throughout the whole year. 

Kingdom Highways was timely in its appearance, 
coming as it did when there was a wide-spread recog- 
nition of need in our Church for a denominational young 
people’s program. It has been happy in its imaginative 
appeal, since highways interest youth, whether they lie 
in some “land of the sky,” under moss-draped live 
oaks along levees and bayous, or in the Kingdom of 
God. 

The program has been heartily received, and is being 
studied with genuine interest by pastors, workers with 
youth, and the young people themselves, in special 
classes, leadership training schools, and summer con- 
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ferences. Rallies under presbyterial and _ synodical 
auspices are stimulating interest in the program, and 
incidentally building up a church group consciousness 
that is essential to successful united effort. Young 
people in small churches, hitherto apologetic for the 
smallness of their number, are getting the thrill of part- 
nership in a commanding and fascinating enterprise. 

True, further general adaptations of the program must 
be made; and, we are glad to say, they are being 
made; as, for instance, with reference to college stu- 
dents and intermediates. However, there will proba- 
bly be no end to the necessity for special adaptation, 
since situations in churches vary widely. The satisfy- 
ing fact is, that Kingdom Highways is an adaptable pro- 
gram. It works. ; 

Our men, then, can render the Church a distinct 
service by heartily supporting that arm of the -As- 
sembly which furthers Young People’s work, by making 
ample provision for the operation of the program in 
the local church, and by enabling young people to keep 
in touch with their promotional institutions. 

REv. W. F. O’KELLEY, — 

Chairman of Synod’s Committee of Religious Education, 

Minden, La. 


KINGDOM HIGHWAYS IN VIRGINIA 


Our Church has found an excellent program for its 
youth in Kingdom Highways. We owe a great debt to 
gur leaders who have worked this plan out and pre- 
sented it to us. In it, our young people are led into a 
well-rounded development. And one fine thing about 
it is that it is adequate to every church in our Assembly, 
regardless of size or type. 

The young people of the church which I serve adopted 
the Kingdom Highways program a little more than a 
year ago. The session, remembering some experiments 
of other days, was somewhat reluctant in approving the 
change. But, at the end of the year, gratification was 
expressed at the fine work being accomplished. Before 
the change, we had what was perhaps an average young 
people’s organization, with an attendance each Sunday 
evening of twenty-five or thirty. No special methods 
have been used to increase the attendance Our young 
people seem to have forgotten this feature, which had 
been so common, and are devoting their energies to 
working the program. But, from the beginning, there 
has been a steady increase in attendance, until at the 
end of the first year of traveling Kingdom Highways, 
the average attendance at the Sunday evening vesper 
meeting was about sixty. It is a little above that now 
and still climbing. 

The monthly Council meeting has been one of the fine 
features of the organization. With the Year Book 
and Program Builder as guides, abundant material is 
always at hand to stimulate interest. The young people 
find real pleasure in planning the work, and it is a rare 
thing for one of them to be absent from a meeting. 
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These Council meetings afford a fine opportunity for the 
training and development of leaders of youth, who are 
to become the ledders of our Church in the days to 
come. Having traveled Kingdom Highways in youth, 
they will have become familiar with the entire pro- 
gram of our Church. 

Not only does the Kingdom Highways program meet 
the need of providing for the young people of our in- 
dividual churches, but its effectiveness. is seen also in 
the Synod’s and Presbytery’s Leagues. It has been my 
pleasure to work with the Young People’s League of 
Lexington Presbytery for some time, and it is refresh- 
ing to see how the young people take to the work. They 
enthusiastically plan and put on two programs a year 
of one or two days each. 

Adults sometimes seem to feel that they must do 
their young people’s thinking and planning for them. 
But with this definite program before them, they are 
proving themselves highly capable. Adult advisers are 
learning that their function is to give counsel and not 
to do the work for the young people. 

We would highly commend Kingdom Highways for a 
trial in every Synod and Presbytery and in every indi- 
vidual church. It is the most adequate program yet 
placed before our young people. 

Rev. IrBy D. TERRELL, 
Buena Vista Presbyterian Church. 
Buena Vista, Va. 


FLORIDA ENDORSES OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PROGRAM 


To say that Florida, and the section of the Church 
which Florida represents, is rallying to the Church’s 
program, Kingdom Highways, is to pay more of a tribute 
to that program than may appear on the surface of the 
statement. This section has for years taken the lead 


in Christian Endeavor, and this form of organization 


still predominates in the local churches. 

But the Kingdom Highways program is meeting with 
a wider acceptance in our churches as its aims and 
methods are better understood. The leaders of Christian 
Endeavor have endorsed it, the local societies are pro- 
moting it, and Presbyterial and Synodical Rallies and 
summer conferences are studying its practical applica- 
tion. While still maintaining our Christian Endeavor 
connection we are lining up solidly behind the Church’s 
program for reasons noted below: 

First. Because we see Kingdom Highways not as a 
new organization proposed, but as a constructive pro- 
gram offered to Presbyterian young people. Anyone 
who studies the “plans” proposed will realize that a 
form of organization is secondary. 

The “Unified Plan” is suggested for such churches as 
may have a strict departmental organization where the 
young people’s division may function at ‘all times as 
aunit, In different circimstances a “Correlated Plan” 
is available for adoption. ‘The young people’s groups 
may be selected in much the same way the Circles of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary are divided, or the form of 
organization may follow the “Group Plan” of the Men- 
of-the-Church: 

However, where Christian Endeavor is functioning 
efficiently and there is evidently no need for new machin- 
ery, the Church's program may be effectively advanced 
through the existing organization “The Christian En- 
deavor Plan.” 

In its emphasis on program rather than organization, 
Kingdom Highways has surmounted the objections that 
have stood in its way and is regarded with favor by 
every section of our Church. 

Second. Because Kingdom Highways is a youth- 
centered program, we believe it will succeed. 

The criticism brought against so many programs in 
the Church is that they are directed towards the sup- 
Port of our many Church agencies rather than toward 
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the full development of the young people themselves. 
The women did not make real progress until they rose 
above the Ladies’ Aid, and the Missionary Society, to 
adopt the full program of our Woman’s Auxiliary, in 
which we take such justifiable pride. 

Likewise the Church’s program for young people must 
have a worthy scope. It must be adapted to meet the 
needs of young people in an age when education and 
social customs have developed an individual at fifteen 
years capable of undertaking more and comprehending 
more than one at eighteen years could a generation 
ago. Public schools today do not expect child’s play, 
and the Church’s program must keep step with educa- 
tional standards if it is to challenge the enthusiasm of 
youth today. 

With its balanced program of instruction, recreation, 
worship, and service, the Kingdom Highways program 
measures up to the demands of the age. 

Third. We believe in Kingdom Highways because it 
looks for its nourishment to those never failing re- 
sources upon which every Christian draws in every ex- 
perience. Ask the average church member what he 
expects of a young people’s program and he will say, 
“Keep them busy,” “Give them something to do.” Hence 
some churches have fed their young people on socials 
and have patronized them to the point of disgust. Or 
again it is easy to let a program drift to where it must 
look to Rallies and Conventions for periodic revival 
and too often such conventions degenerate into a “hur- 
rah” and nothing more. 

Kingdom Highways projects a constructive program 
that challenges activity and directs it into purposeful 
channels. Its study courses and a monthly emphasis 
on each department of the Church’s Program supply 
the same inspiration that the Church finds as it. walks 
the same Highways. It does not depend on external ex- 
citements for its continuance but grows from an inner 
spiritual nourishment as it leads young people to the 
fountains of spiritual resources. Activity does not 
crowd out instruction, nor service usurp the quiet time 
of worship. 

The Church’s program comes to the young people of 
this generation and addressing them, not as children 
but as citizens, it holds out the fellowship of the whole 
life of the Church and says to them, “The Kingdom of 
God is at your hand. Will you take full citizenship in 
1 

Rev. E. F. MONTGOMERY, 
Lake City Presbyterian Church. 
Lake City, Fla. 


KINGDOM HIGHWAYS AT WESTMINSTER 


My best testimony to the value of the Kingdom High- 
ways program is the fact that I am taking time to 
write about it. 

At the first, I was not committed to the program, in 
spite of my usual staunch Presbyterian loyalty. Many 
misgivings clouded early experiences with it. It seemed 
impossibly difficult to apply to local conditions. My first 
year in this church, I did not bother much with the 
young people’s organization, though attending their 
meetings regularly Their fine counselor declared that 
they were using the Church’s program and I suppose 
they were. Then she resigned, and the new counselor 
appealed for help. 

The new program was just out, and we went to it. 
The attempt to apply it brought hopeless confusion, 
both in our own minds and in those of the young people. 
None could decipher it. Dr. Fairly visited this sec- 
tion at that time. It was a pleasure to meet him, but 
he must have thought us dumb, for we were not able 
to ask intelligent questions on the subject. This is 
not knocking Dr. Fairly, but only shows our ignorance. 
In despair, we watched a splendid group-of young people 
scatter, and wondered. 
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A year ago, I attended Miss Curtis’ class on young 
people’s organization and administration. Out of a week 
of study, I realized our entire trouble had been failure 
to take enough time to grasp the new program, and the 
consequent failure to get our young people to under- 
stand it. And I would say to all who consider the 
program difficult, or who have tried it and failed, your 
trouble is probably the same. It is the simplest, most 
workable program I know. 

Last autumn, two older girls pledged a group of 
seniors and intermediates to study the program for 
four Sunday evenings. Then we organized, using an 
adaptation of the unified plan, because our equipment 
prevents having a separate young people’s department 
meeting. We took two intermediate classes for work- 
ing units, and divided a senior class for two more, 
elected officers for the department, took over the Sunday- 
school worship two Sundays out of the month, and held 
vesper meetings each Sunday, with about 40 per cent 
of the Sunday-school enrollment attending the vesper 
services. The executive committee decided to combine 
the Highways under four chairmen. The council was 
then called to meet, and I must say we have about the 
most faithful council I ever saw. 

The following purpose, written by the young people 
themselves, and repeated together once each month, 
seems particularly fine: “IT IS MY PURPOSE TO make 
my plan for my life fit God’s plan for my life, 1. By 
accepting Jesus as my Saviour; 2. By working and 
studying at home and at school; 3. By associating with 
others who know God; 4. By helping others, when pos- 
sible, with Jesus as my Guide.” This purpose has been 
printed on a large placard by an artistic mother who 
painted a copy of the Presbyterian seal in colors at the 


top, and hangs framed on the wall of the young people’s 
room, 


This district also has a district organization, which 
includes five churches and meets quarterly, with about 
sixty in attendance. We also have a Presbyterial or- 
ganization, which in turn is tied into the Synodical 
organization. 

These features of the program especially appeal to 
me: 1. It ties the young people into our own Church 
and familiarizes them with our own Church program; 
2. It distributes leadership, using more adults, yet with- 
out encroaching on the young people’s leadership; 3. 
It constantly throws responsibility on the young people 
themselves; 4. It is simple, flexible and workable; 5. It 
enables the young people to establish wide contacts 
within their own Church, yet does not prevent them 
reaching out to touch the young people of other churches. 


ReEv. MAtcotm L. PURCELL, 


Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
Port Arthur, Tezas. 


KINGDOM HIGHWAYS IN GEORGIA 


From the standpoint of a pastor who is intensely -in- 
terested in young people, and especially so in the de- 
sire to see the Church’s program wisely adapted to 
their needs and interests, I gladly avail myself of the 
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privilege of bearing testimony to the value of the 
Kingdom Highways program and methods. 

Since my first real experience with Kingdom High- 
ways plan and program, I have seen how admirably 
adapted it is to the needs of the intermediate and 
senior groups of Young People. We introduced the 
Kingdom Highways program almost a year ago, and 
though it took some little time to make its fundamental 
idea clear to some of our leaders, they consented to 
co-operate with the pastor in putting the plan into 
operation. We chose the “Unified Plan” of organization 
in spite of the fact that our present building and 
equipment seemed utterly unfitted for departmental 
work in the Church School. The results have been 
most interesting and encouraging to all. 

Since the introduction of the plan, we have organized 
two departments—Intermediate Young People, and Se- 
nior Young People. Though we had largely failed to 
actively interest either group before this, we found a 
ready and enthusiastic response to the Kingdom High- 
ways program. Since the beginning the Intermediate 
Department has grown—both in vesper services and 
Church School attendance—from a very few, to more 
than forty on the roll, with an average attendance of 
approximately thirty. “The Senior Young People-of-the- 
Church” has grown from zero to an enrollment of thirty- 
nine, with an average attendance at the vesper services 
of nearly thirty. The Church School classes of this 
Department are growing in a most gratifying way. 

We have found it increasingly easy to plan interesting 
and helpful programs, and the young people are taking 
more and more responsibility upon themselves. The 
resulting development has been little less than mar- 
velous, for we have seen young people—who were noisy, 
rather irreverent at times, and inclined to be out for 
“a good time’—grow into young people who are as 
well-behaved without the presence of adult advisers (in 
the senior group) as with the advisers present at the 
meeting. 

Since the introduction of this program we have re- 
ceived twenty Intermediate and Senior Young People into 
the Church through the influence of the work of these 
departments. The Young People themselves, have been 
definitely responsible for leading other young people, 
and no less than three or four parents, to unite with 
the Church by letter or profession. The large group of 
young men who formerly spent Sunday evenings loafing 
around the corner drug store, now compose the vesper 
services of the Senior Young-People-of-the-Church. The 
leaders of the “gang” on the corner are the officers of 
the League in the church, several of them having ac- 
cepted Christ and united with the Church. 

A program which has the qualities of interesting, de- 
veloping, and training Young People for successful soul- 
winning service (apart from the unquestioned value de- 
rived from the Kingdom Highways program in buildng 
loyal and informed Presbyterians) is a program which 
gives cause for thanksgiving to God. 

Rev. W. E. CRANE; 


Ormewood Park Presbyterian Church. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Amendiment, 38 for modification and 234 for repeal. 


The Literary Digest polled the ministers of Washington and found 42 for enforcement of the Eighteenth 


its own poll, and found 188 for enforcement, 8 for modification and none for repeal. 





The Federation of Churches didn’t like this and took 
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Country Church Department 


REV. HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. Director 


Presbyterian Building 


Box 1176 


Richmond, Va. 
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Christian Nurture in the Rural Areas 


By REV. LEROY P. BURNEY, 


Pastor of Sugar Creek Church, Mecklenburg County, N.C. 


who desires and seeks an adequate and progres- 

sive program of Christian nurture in the country 
church. Unreached childhood, undeveloped leadership 
and inadequate equipment. Too often these are not 
recognized, and an unbridged chasm exists between 
the theoretical and the practical, and between those 
who plan and those who receive instruction. 


ie factors present themselves to the person 


Somehow this gulf must be bridged. To formulate 
a program for each individual church is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. To effect the desired and cumu- 
lative result for the country church, the child must be 
reached, the teacher developed and, in so far as pos- 
sible, suitable equipment provided. If the first two 
objectives are won the last named will also become 
a reality. 


Those charged with fostering Religious Education 
in the presbyteries are earnestly seeking to find methods 
whereby new interest may be aroused in, and a desire 
created for, a more effective teaching program in the 
local church. 


The Presbytery of Mecklenburg, recognizing that it 
would be impossible to bring together in any one loca- 
tion all the teachers in the rural churches, resolved two 
years ago to take instruction to these teachers in-their 
own communities, During the past two years, six one- 
day conferences have been held within the presbytery, 
so arranged that every church leader or teacher could 
easily reach one of these conferences. The program 
of these conferences was designed to give practical help 
in dealing with the problems of the local church, at 
the same time giving instruction which. would result 


in increased efficiency in administering and teaching 
in the Church school. 


In the promotion, of these- conferences, the presby- 
tery received the hearty cooperation and splendid aid 
of the Department of Country Church Work, the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Religious Education, the 
Synod’s Director and outstanding local leaders. Dr. 
McLaughlin Jed discussions which enabled leaders and 


teachers to visualize their tasks in the Country Church 
in relation to the Church as a whole, and to see that 
theirs was a privilege not given to many. Miss Atha 
Bowman presented the work of the Children’s Division, 
with a detailed explanation of the literature and sug- 
gestions of adaptation to local situations. Mr. Claude 
T. Carr explained the proper use of professional ma- 
terials and outlined the work of the Young People’s 
Program of the Assembly. Dr. Gwynn, of Davidson 
College, addressed the conferences on “Jesus Christ 
the Master Teacher,” and Mr. Walter Cartier gave in- 
struction on “Recreation in a Program of Religious 
Education.” 


Approximately five hundred church workers attend- 
ed these conferences. The inspiration which they re- 
ceived, and the knowledge which they obtained, of 
course, cannot be measured. Only those with whom 
they labor may judge. But some tangible results are 
evident. Six leadership classes were taught during 
the past winter in churches where no instruction had 
been given prior to these confesences. About fifty 
credits were granted from these new classes. Churches 
sent representatives to Young People’s conference, 
which had not formerly done so. Requests come for 
aid in organizing Young People’s work in churches 
where no organization now exists. Invitations have 
been received for instruction in organization and ad- 
ministration of the Vacation Church School.. New 
hope has been evidenced. New zeal aroused and 
faithfulness repledged. 


These conferences have shown how the unreached 
child may be reached through surveys and invitation, 
how the teacher in the small and isolated.church may 
be better prepared, through Leadership classes and 
reading courses, how the church may fulfill its mis- 
sion of teaching and providing wholesome recreation 
for the people of a community. They have shown how 
a beginning may be. made in giving a new desire for 
an effective program of Religious Education in the 
country church. 
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A year ago, I attended Miss Curtis’ class on young 
people’s organization and administration. Out of a week 
of study, I realized our entire trouble had been failure 
to take enough time to grasp the new program, and the 
consequent failure to get our young people to under- 
stand it. And I would say to all who consider the 
program difficult, or who have tried it and failed, your 
trouble is probably the same. It is the simplest, most 
workable program I know. 

Last autumn, two older girls pledged a group of 
seniors and intermediates to study the program for 
four Sunday evenings. Then we organized, using an 
adaptation of the unified plan, because our equipment 
prevents having a separate young people’s department 
meeting. We took two intermediate classes for work- 
ing units, and divided a senior class for two more, 
elected officers for the department, took over the Sunday- 
school worship two Sundays out of the month, and held 
vesper meetings each Sunday, with about 40 per cent 
of the Sunday-school enrollment attending the vesper 
services. The executive committee decided to combine 
the Highways under four chairmen. The council was 
then called to meet, and I must say we have about the 
most faithful council I ever saw. 

The following purpose, written by the young people 
themselves, and repeated together once each month, 
seems particularly fine: “IT IS MY PURPOSE TO make 
my plan for my life fit God’s plan for my life, 1. By 
accepting Jesus as my Saviour; 2. By working and 
studying at home and at school; 3. By associating with 
others who know God; 4. By helping others, when pos- 
sible, with Jesus as my Guide.” This purpose has been 
printed on a large placard by an artistic mother who 
painted a copy of the Presbyterian seal in colors at the 


top, and hangs framed on the wall of the young people’s 
room, 


This district also has a district organization, which 
includes five churches and meets quarterly, with about 
sixty in attendance. We also have a Presbyterial or- 
ganization, which in turn is tied into the Synodical 
organization. 


These features of the program especially appeal to 
me: 1. It ties the young people into our own Church 
and familiarizes them with our own Church program; 
2. It distributes leadership, using more adults, yet with- 
out encroaching on the young people’s leadership; 3. 
It constantly throws responsibility on the young people 
themselves; 4. It is simple, flexible and workable; 5. It 
enables the young people to establish wide contacts 
within their own Church, yet does not prevent them 
reaching out to touch the young people of other churches. 


ReEv. Matcotm L. PURCELL, 


Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
Port Arthur, Tezas. 


KINGDOM HIGHWAYS IN GEORGIA 


From the standpoint of a pastor who is intensely -in- 
terested in young people, and especially so in the de- 
sire to see the Church’s program wisely adapted to 
their needs and interests, I gladly avail myself of the 
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privilege of bearing testimony to the value of the 
Kingdom Highways program and methods. 

Since my first real experience with Kingdom High- 
ways plan and program, I have seen how admirably 
adapted it is to the needs of the intermediate and 
senior groups of Young People. We introduced the 
Kingdom Highways program almost a year ago, and 
though it took some little time to make its fundamental 
idea clear to some of our leaders, they consented to 
co-operate with the pastor in putting the plan into 
operation. We chose the “Unified Plan” of organization 
in spite of the fact that our present building and 
equipment seemed utterly unfitted for departmental 
work in the Church School. The results have been 
most interesting and encouraging to all. 

Since the introduction of the plan, we have organized 
two departments—Intermediate Young People, and Se- 
nior Young People. Though we had largely failed to 
actively interest either group before this, we found a 
ready and enthusiastic response to the Kingdom High- 
ways program. Since the beginning the Intermediate 
Department has grown—both in vesper services and 
Church School attendance—from a very few, to more 
than forty on the roll, with an average attendance of 
approximately thirty. “The Senior Young People-of-the- 
Church” has grown from zero to an enrollment of thirty- 
nine, with an average attendance at the vesper services 
of nearly thirty. The Church School classes of this 
Department are growing in a most gratifying way. 

We have found it increasingly easy to plan interesting 
and helpful programs, and the young people are taking 
more and more responsibility upon themselves. The 
resulting development has been little less than mar- 
velous, for we have seen young people—who were noisy, 
tather irreverent at times, and inclined to be out for 
“a good time’’—grow into young people who are as 
well-behaved without the presence of adult advisers (in 
the senior group) as with the advisers present at the 
meeting. 

Since the introduction of this program we have re- 
ceived twenty Intermediate and Senior Young People into 
the Church through the influence of the work of these 
departments. The Young People themselves, have been 
definitely responsible for leading other young people, 
and no less than three or four parents, to unite with 
the Church by letter or profession. The large group of 
young men who formerly spent Sunday evenings loafing 
around the corner drug store, now compose the vesper 
services of the Senior Young-People-of-the-Church. The 
leaders of the “gang” on the corner are the officers of 
the League in the church, several of them having ac- 
cepted Christ and united with the Church. 

A program which has the qualities of interesting, de- 
veloping, and training Young People for successful soul- 
winning service (apart from the unquestioned value de- 
rived from the Kingdom Highways program in buildng 
loyal and informed Presbyterians) is a program which 
gives cause for thanksgiving to God. 

Rev. W. E. CRANE; 


Ormewood Park Presbyterian Church. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Amendinent, 38 for modification and 234 for repeal. 


The Literary Digest polled the ministers of Washington and found 42 for enforcement of the Eighteenth 


its own poll, and found 188 for enforcement, 8 for modification and none for repeal. 





The Federation of Churches didn’t like this and took 
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Christian Nurture in the Rural Areas 


By REV. LEROY P. BURNEY, 


Pastor of Sugar Creek Church, Mecklenburg County, N.C. 


who desires and seeks an adequate and progres- 

sive program of Christian nurture in the country 
church. Unreached childhood, undeveloped leadership 
and inadequate equipment. Too often these are not 
recognized, and an unbridged chasm exists between 
the theoretical and the practical, and between those 
who plan and those who receive instruction. 


Somehow this gulf must be bridged. To formulate 
a program for each individual church is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. To effect the desired and cumu- 
lative result for the country church, the child must be 
reached, the teacher developed and, in so far as pos- 
sible, suitable equipment provided. If the first two 
objectives are won the last named will also become 
a reality. 


T on factors present themselves to the person 


_ Those charged with fostering Religious Education 
in the presbyteries are earnestly seeking to find methods 
whereby new interest may be aroused in, and a desire 
created for, a more effective teaching program in the 
local church. 


The Presbytery of Mecklenburg, recognizing that it 
would be impossible to bring together in any one loca- 
tion all the teachers in the rural churches, resolved two 
years ago to take instruction to these teachers in-their 
own communities, During the past two years, six one- 
day conferences have been held within the presbytery, 
so arranged that every church leader or teacher could 
easily reach one of these conferences. The program 
of these conferences was designed to give practical help 
in dealing with the problems of the local church, at 
the same time giving instruction which. would result 


in increased efficiency in administering and teaching 
in the Church school. 


In the promotion. of these- conferences, the presby- 
tery received the hearty cooperation and splendid aid 
of the Department of Country Church Work, the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Religious Education, the 
Synod’s Director and outstanding local leaders. Dr. 
McLaughlin Jed discussions which enabled leaders and 
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teachers to visualize their tasks in the Country Church 
in relation to the Church as a whole, and to see that 
theirs was a privilege not given to many. Miss Atha 
Bowman presented the work of the Children’s Division, 
with a detailed explanation of the literature and sug- 
gestions of adaptation to local situations. Mr. Claude 
T. Carr explained the proper use of professional ma- 
terials and outlined the work of the Young People’s 
Program of the Assembly. Dr. Gwynn, of Davidson 
College, addressed the conferences on “Jesus Christ 
the Master Teacher,” and Mr. Walter Cartier gave in- 
struction on “Recreation in a Program of Religious 
Education.” 


Approximately five hundred church workers attend- 
ed these conferences. The inspiration which they re- 
ceived, and the knowledge which they obtained, of 
course, cannot be measured. Only those with whom 
they labor may judge. But some tangible results are 
evident. Six leadership classes were taught during 
the past winter in churches where no instruction had 
been given prior to these confesences. About fifty 
credits were granted from these new classes. Churches 
sent representatives to Young People’s conference, 
which had not formerly done so. Requests come for 
aid in organizing Young People’s work in churches 
where no organization now exists. Invitations have 
been received for instruction in organization and ad- 
ministration of the Vacation Church School.. New 
hope has been evidenced. New zeal aroused and 
faithfulness repledged. 


These conferences have shown how the unreached 
child may be reached through surveys and invitation, 
how the teacher in the small and isolated church may 
be better prepared, through Leadership classes and 
reading courses, how the church may fulfill its mis- 
sion of teaching and providing wholesome recreation 
for the people of a community. They have shown how 
a beginning may be. made in giving a new desire for 
an effective program of Religious Education in the 
country church. 











The Vacation Church School 
And Christian Citizenship 


By REV. LEROY P. BURNEY 


cedes to the Church the place of pioneer in the 

field of education, however much that aggres- 
sive leadership may be obscured at the present time. 
Many argue that this obscuration is what should be, 
and their contention is valid, within certain limits 
of reason. But if one is interested enough to search 
out the basic ideals of our national life, and then 
make a careful observation of the varied type of pres- 
ent-day citizenship, the likely conclusion will be, that 
we are failing in a progressive stabilization of char- 
acter. Somewhere along the way the sublime Dynamic 
of Life has been neglected, possibly because present- 
day educational agencies have failed to relate knowl- 
edge to the life situations which youth must face in 
after-school days. Instructing agencies should make 
an attempt to integrate all knowledge, with the Chris- 
tian ideal of character and conduct as its very heart. 


1 history of the American Commonwealth ac- 


Individual churches may do this at the present time, 
as the Church in the large sought to do in the early 
days. The local church already possesses a most ef- 
fective means to this end in the Vacation Church 
School. Leaders who are alive to their own local situa- 
tions, and interested in the Christian citizen of tomor- 
row, will find great possibilities in organizing the Va- 
cation Church School into a miniature Christian com- 
munity. All the phases of community life are found 
in the school, and if the growing person is enabled to 
visualize them in an ideal way as belonging to the 
larger life, the impressions will be made which will 
bring transformations to many communities in the fu- 
ture. 


The cardinal institutions of life are: the Home, the 
Church, the School, the State and Society. The de- 
veloping person must know his relationship and re- 
sponsibility to each of these. 


The Home will find its counterpart in the guidance 
of older persons, the consideration of others, and the 
fellowship of love in the Vacation Church School. 

The Church may be exemplified in the worship of 
the Vacation Church School. Through it is offered the 
soul’s Saviour. The noblest and truest in life centers 
in it, and communion with God is the grandest long- 
ing of the human heart. 


The School may be ideally presented through the 
knowledge-giving processes. Often the child sees no 
necessity for acquainting himself with the historic 
past, and less often is he led to see the relationship 
between the experiences of others and his own life, and 
the influence of ideas and ideals presented, in the 
development of his own individual character. 


The place and function of the State may be well 


presented in the government and discipline of the 
school. The children should be allowed to organize a 
miniature state within the school, regulating and con- 
trolling the community life. Individual rights and 
responsibilities and participation are therein cultivated. 


The school will present a cross section of the present 
social order. Many types of individuals will be en- 
rolled. Respect for human personality may be de- 
veloped, regardless of privilege. The value and use 
of leisure time may be taught, along with mutual 
service activities engaged in. In short, many simple 
problems of the social order may be dealt with, which 
will enable the developed citizen to cope with the difti- 
culties which one now meets in human society. 


The ideals, as well as the saving power of the Mas- 
ter, are needed today. It is the church’s mission to 
impart these ideals, and every available means should 
be used to that end. During this vacation time, the 
Vacation Church School should be utilized to develop 
Christian Citizenship. 


Our Hope 








the Cooperative School at Tiger, Georgia. This 
school is a part of the synodical enterprise of 
Georgia under the guidance of Dr. J. B. Ficklen, Sec- 
retary of Synodical Home Missions. Dr. Ficklen is 
a valiant advocate of the rural work. Mrs. Jean Hill- 
house has been the efficient principal of this institution. 
Tiger is an important part of a country field of 
which Rev. L. B. Gibbs is pastor. Mr. Gibbs, Rev. 
P. D. Miller, Educational Secretary of Home Mls- 
sions, and Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Director of 
Country Church Work, are standing in the rear. 


- l ‘HE above picture presents the graduating class of 
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Wanted--An Auditor 


By EDWARD D. GRANT, Acting Secretary of Stewardship 


S THERE anything in the work of a local church 

or church organization more full of dynamite than 

the suggestion that the books of the treasurer be 
audited? Immediately some one begins to suspect 
trouble or to wonder what is behind the suggestion. 
Unfortunately, the inference plainly seems to be that 
the treasurer is under suspicion, This is what makes 
the whole matter so difficult to handle or any discussion 
of it embarrassing. It seems utterly impossible to 
discuss the matter impersonally. The writer is fully 
aware of this and in the outset wishes to assure all 
readers that he is not here particularly worried over 
the remarkably few treasurers in our churches or church 
organizations who may occasionally make mistakes in 
their accounts. These are so few in number and so 
small in proportion as to be almost negligible. Rather 
he is concerned about the hundreds, or even thousands, 
of others who have never made any mistakes in their 
accounts and whose records are beyond reproach, but 
who, because of the failure of the responsible churches 
or organizations to protect them by official examina- 
tion and official endorsement annually, leave them 
constantly open to insinuating questions or direct at- 
tacks by the openly suspicious. 


Not long ago a presbyterial treasurer, whose duties 
keep him in constant touch with those who handle 
local church finances, suggested that something be done 
about cautioning church sessions and church organiza- 
tions to exercise more careful supervision over their 
finances. The first person to whom I turned for ad- 
vice in the matter immediately remarked: “If you 
are looking for trouble, do just that!” plainly indi- 
cating that he had had some unpleasant experience 


which probably had taught him to mind his own busi- 
ness, 


But why should a church or church organization 
allow its various treasurers to go unaudited from year 
to year, or why should any church treasurer object to 
periodic examination of his accounts? No reputable 
business would permit such a condition to exist. None 
of us would place our money in a bank whose books 
were not carefully audited regularly, even although 
every officer or employee in the bank were our warmest 
personal friends. We would not consider it business- 
like for a bank thus to conduct its financial affairs. 
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Even if the customers made no protest, the employees 
of the bank would themselves demand an audit for 
their own protection and to insure the continuance of 
their own good name. Every reputable business that 
handles other people’s funds needs and wants to be 
able to cite the statements of unbiased witnesses as 
proof of its carefulness and efficiency in handling its 
finances. These “unbiased witnesses’ are the auditors. 
The good name of the business or the reputation of 
its personnel can never fully take the place of the 
report that an auditor can produce. 


While we were riding on a train recently, a Pres- 
byterian elder informed me that as far as he knew 
the accounts of his church treasurer had not been 
audited or examined in at least ten years. This treas- 
urer handles from $10,000 to $15,000 annually for his 
church. He is one of the outstanding men in the 
congregation, and one of the leading Christians in 
his community. In his business he is used to handling 
accounts which go into several hundred thousands of 
dollars annually. His business connection indicates 
that he is a man of scrupulous care, is extremely reli- 
able, and is such a person as would make an ideal 
deacon and church treasurer. In any congregation, 
he would no doubt be the one chosen for this respon- 
sible task. He is doubtless fully aware of the fact that 
for his own personal protection he cannot afford to 
handle the finances of his business except under the 
most careful supervision. Yet somehow or other in 
his church financial responsibilities, he does not seem 
to feel the necessity of any such protection. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this same elder indicated that he did not 
believe the church books were kept in such a manner 
that they could be intelligently checked by an auditor. 


When we see how much money is raised and spent 
over our whole Church annually by purely volunteer 
workers, we wonder how we can do it so. well and 
with so little loss. This is a tribute to the integrity 
of our church treasurers and to all those organizational 
treasurers who so efficiently cooperate with them. No 
business enterprise could run along so smoothly, 
handling so much money, with so little check-up. But 
is it necessary that such a system continue? It is 
certainly going to be hard to suggest to a treasurer 
who has never been required to have his accounts 
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audited that he must now submit to such an examina- 
tion, especially if in the approach to him anything be 
tactlessly said or done which would imply that the 
audit is based upon suspected carelessness or possible 
irregularities. Any reflection upon the treasurer’s effi- 
ciency, accuracy, or integrity would at once undo all 
the benefits of the audit. The fact that most of these 
treasurers are purely voluntary workers complicates 
the situation and makes it more difficult to approach 
them. If the treasurer is naturally “sensitive,” the 
situation is more difficult still. 


These conditions, however, should not be allowed 
to stand as an insuperable barrier before a church ses- 
sion or church organization that desires to stand out 
before the world as a model of scrupulous care in the 
handling of the money of the Kingdom. Surely God’s 
money should not be handled or guarded any less 
efficiently or less carefully than our own. The church 
sets the standard of conduct in every community, and 
it cannot afford not to set the standard also in the 
matter of rendering an account of its trusteeship. Is 
there anything about its financial methods or dealings 
that every member of the congregation should not 
fully understand or have complete access to? No 
church treasurer can afford to permit himself to be 
placed in a position where he is the only witness as 
to his own efficiency or integrity. In so doing he is 
unfair to himself. Certainly he is unfair to his fel- 
low officers and members of the congregation. 


As we continue to increase the number of churches 
and church organizations we shall also increase the 
number of treasurers. There are already Auxiliary 
treasurers, Men’s Organization treasurers, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society treasurers, Sunday-school treasurers (with 
sometimes a separate treasurer for each department or 
class), church benevolence treasurers, church current- 
expense treasurers, and in some cases presbyterial and 
synodical treasurers, with perhaps a few others thrown 
in who handle some of the church’s money before it 
finally reaches its destination. What a responsibility 
has been thrust upon all these men, women, and young 
people entrusted with these monies! Surely everything 
should be done for them and for their protection which 
the organizations they serve can devise. 


The qualifications for treasurers, whether congre- 
gational or organizational, are not at all uniform. 
Perhaps the person best fitted is not always chosen 
for this responsible task. Strictest care, orderliness, 
and accuracy, even to the smallest detail, are funda- 
mental qualities required of any treasurer, church or 
secular, not to mention at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of keeping accounts. Handling church finances 
imposes much responsibility but ordinarily pays noth- 
ing, and it calls for something more than just the 
ordinary treasurer’s qualifications. The following ad- 
ditional attributes are essential to a greater or less 
degree: (1) willingness to work faithfully at a distate- 
ful, or even laborious task without very many evidences 
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of appreciation from the group served; (2) patience 
and willingness to do the work as the church or or- 
ganization wants it done, even if it does seem to 
require “too much red tape”; (3) willingness to ac- 
cept a suggestion occasionally from some one whose 
sincere interest is beyond question, but whose tact is 
not his outstanding virtue, without the slightest tinge 
of hurt feelings; (4) a burning consciousness that the 
treasurership of church funds isn’t a mere matter of 
keeping up with “collections” but is a sacred trust, 
a guardianship of money that has been consecrated to 
the service of God, a trusteeship of the Lord’s treasury. 


Most of our church or organizational treasurers are 
not trained accountants and the amounts handled by 
most of them do not require any professional knowledge 
of bookkeeping. It is improbable that any standard- 
ized system of bookkeeping for all of these will, or 
needs to be, adopted. Nor does it seem essential that 
public accountants or professional auditors need to be 
called in to supervise all of this work, although this 
would not at all be out of place where receipts and 
disbursements run into four figures. Perhaps the 
officers of every church could be induced to supply all 
the oversight that is necessary by simply having quali- 
fied committees of their own to audit the books of 
every organization in the church, suggesting changes 
in method where inefficiency or carelessness is ob- 
served. This might possibly lead to the better work- 
ing out of local budgets and more careful spending 
according to budgets. It might also lead to church 
treasurers’ remitting their benevolent funds more fre- 
quently than they now do, saving our Church institu- 
tions and Benevolent Agencies many thousands of dol- 
lars in interest annually. Many helpful suggestions 
might be worked out if church officers would assume 
this as their normal responsibility, the most wholesome 
of which perhaps would be the treasurer’s feeling of 
confidence in the knowledge that his accounts would 
never be open to suspicion because regularly examined 
by the church officers and officially endorsed by them. 


It is hoped that none who have read this will mis- 
interpret the spirit in which it has been written. Our 
church treasurers and the treasurers of the many or- 
ganizations within our churches are as a group repre- 
sentative of the best in our congregations. They need 
no defense other than the splendid record which they 
themselves have made in their generous and sacrificial 
service. But these are days when people are careless 
in the way in which they talk about money matters, 
and no one’s character or position seems to be too sacred 
to be maligned by some uninformed or unsympathetic 
critic. Let us keep these faithful servants of ours 
above suspicion by giving them our continuous assist- 
ance and endorsement. After all, the handling of 
God’s money will ever be a high privilege and a serl- 
ous problem demanding our most careful considera- 
tion and constant study. In the discharge of this 
responsibility let none of us ever be found remiss. 
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Will You Help Solve It? 


The Problem: How to reduce expenses and 
been held to the lowest point consistent with 


HE General Assembly in 1931 directed all its 
7 Executive Committees (a) “to practice the strict- 

est economy in their work and to reduce their 
expenses where possible,” (b) “to limit their annual 
spending budget to an amount in no case to exceed, 
the average receipts of the Committee for the two 
preceding years,” (c) “to place in the spending budget 
for the ensuing fiscal year any deficits incurred during 
the preceding year,” and (d) “to provide for the 
retirement of all existing debts.” 


OUR SPENDING BUDGET 


This allowed the Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief a “spending budget” of $305,- 
916.02 for the year ending March 31, 1932. The 
Committee spent $40,333.34 less than this authorized 
budget, but receipts fell off so greatly that a new 
debt of $26,048.81 was contracted. The spending 
budget authorized for the year 1932-33—the average 
amount received for the two previous years—is now 
reduced to $270,081.36. From this must be deducted 
$26,048.81, the debt incurred last year, and also one- 
fifth of the debt of $78,398.27, accumulated from 
1925 to 1932, or $15,679.66—a total of $41,728.47. 
This reduces the amount we are permitted to spend 
during the year 1932-1933 to $228,352.89. More- 
over as we are facing diminishing receipts, the Com- 
mittee does not feel justified in appropriating even this 
reduced amount. 


EFFORTS TO AVOID DEBT 


During the past year the Committee has cut to the 
quick all of the expenses of administration, of service, 
and of education. All salaries have now been reduced 
20 per cent, members of the office staff greatly needed 
were dispensed with, the work was crowded into less 
Space to reduce the cost of rent, appropriations for 
student work at university centers were greatly re- 
duced, the average amounts sent to candidates for the 
ministery were reduced, and we scaled, for the fourth 
time in two years, the meagre appropriations to the 
homes of our faithful ministers and missionaries, who 
on account of disability or age have been forced to re- 
tire both from labor and from income, and to the needy 
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appropriations that for twenty-eight years have 


efficiency—or how to increase our income! 


widows and little fatherless children of those who have 
died. 


LOYAL OBEDIENCE 


This Committee is a creature of the General As- 
sembly. It works under strictly defined limitations 
imposed by that court. It has always sought to know 
what the Church desired, and then loyally and faith- 
fully tried to carry out its mandates. 

Our hearts are sad. We are forced to do what 
seems almost thoughtless and heartless on the part 
of the Church. Further reductions have been made in 
all expenses, and appropriations of all kinds are being 
cut again. What this further scaling of the meagre 
amount sent to the needy homes of our faithful min- 
isters and missionaries will mean, we cannot tell. Real 
tragedy has been brought to many already. 


OUR HOPE IS IN GOD AND IN HIS CHURCH 


We do not believe the Church will allow these saints 
to come to greater want. They are trusting God— 
God is trusting his Church. We are fully persuaded 
that, when the facts are known, our people will gladly 
respond. 

We lay our serious problem—your serious problem 
—which is with us night and day, before a living, 
believing, worshipping people. We confidently and 
expectantly await your response. 

For three years a smaller per cent of the amounts 
“asked” have come to this Committee than to any 
other of the General Assembly Causes. 

At some suitable season, each member of the Pres- 
byterian family should have an opportunity to share 
in ministering to these, remembering the word of the 
Apostle Paul to the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
“TI have shewed you all things, how that so laboring 
ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how she said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ 


A CHALLENGE FROM GOD 


This is an hour of challenge to the Church. The 
world is filled with people who need its ministries. 
The troubled, restless nations look to the Church for 
guidance and healing and leadership. Unless the 
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Church steadies and directs mankind, to whom can 
they look? ‘How shall they hear without a preacher?” 

How shall they preach except they be sent? How 
can they be efficient and courageous if the Church fails 
to support them? How can we expect God’s blessing 
upon the Church if we turn them out in the days of 
age or disability as a farmer would not turn out the 
old horse that has served him well? 

The challenge from the Living God is: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


July, 1922 


“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 
410 UrBAN BUuILDING, 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 





The Vision 


HY is it that a thought or a vision for days 
will lie in ambush for us? Turn which way 
we will, in book or in speech or in the sacra- 

ments of the world, it surprises us. We are beleaguered 
by a dream and imprisoned by an image. It has been 
so with me in recent days: the image of the City of 
God has been everywhere lying in wait. 

Those who keep festivals and think in centuries are 
recalling St. Augustine, and St. Augustine means for 
most of us The Confessions and The City of God. 
Fifteen hundred years ago, St. Augustine was dying in 
Hippo, with the barbarians besieging his city. But his 
heart did not fear: he was departing into the glory 
of the world where dwelt that Lover who had been “at 
the helm of his life though very secretly,” and he left 
this world sure that the City of God would never be 
overthrown. His words come back like the sound of a 
mighty trumpet. 

“And so two cities have been created by two loves: 
the earthly city by love of self even to contempt of 
God; the Heavenly City by love of God even to con- 
tempt of self. The one city glories in itself; the other 
glories in the Lord. The one seeks glory from men; 
the other finds its greatest glory in God, the witness of 
conscience.” 

Rome might be sacked by Alaric. The pillars of the 
habitable earth might fall. But that other City should 
never perish. On the walls of his room the aged 
bishop had begged his friends to write the Penitential 
Psalms, so that left alone he might dwell upon them, 
and there he read: “Build thou the walls of Jerusalem” 
and in the secure hands of the Eternal Lord he left 
the world. Fifteen hundred years ago, and still the 
sound of that trumpet voice is heard. 

Always in the background of human history there is 
the City on the Hill. I found it in the poet no less 
than in the Father of the Church but I did not expect 
to find it in a recent novel. But in that book a mystical 
preacher deals with it in a sermon, and once more I 
was waylaid. 


of the City 


It was at a week-night service that the sermon was 
preached, and the four singers who led the people had 
sung: 

“My soul, there is a country 
Afar, beyond the stars.” 


—then the preacher spoke of the City. “The City is 
the idea in the mind of God. It is the parable of our 
part in the whole that shall one day be made perfect. 
We on earth are the stones out of which the City that 
is the idea of God is being built. Here in this life, 
we are hewn and shapen that we may take our place 
in the City that is made in the likeness of the idea of 
God.” 


How beautiful is that passage of grave and. exalted 
loveliness that comes to us out of Baruch: “O Jeru- 
salem, look about thee towards the East and behold 
the joy that cometh unto thee from God. Lo, thy sons 
come whom thou sentest away. Put off, 9 
Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
and put on the comeliness that cometh from God for 
ever.” 

Do we render thanks for the incomparable beauty 
of that symbolic language which we inherit from Israel ? 
All are ours who have set over against their earthly 
city the City of God; all the cities of man’s desire 
have conspired to give us the symbols of our faith. 

To build after the likeness of that City is our task 
which we can neither wholly achieve nor forget. But 
at the last it is with outstretched hands we must look 
away to the Heavenly City. It is not indeed far away 
in hours of vision; there are visitants coming and go- 
ing. But man is left at last stretching out his hands 
“in love for the further shore.” He is an exile waiting 
for the signal to return; he is a pilgrim drawing near 
to Zion, and sometimes—when the gates open for awhile 
and then close—he says as Bunyan said, “Which when 
I saw, I wished myself among tl: °m.”—Adapted from 
article in The British Weekly, by Edward Shillito. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—June 1, 1931.............. $24,169.33 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—June 1, 1932 


Net decrease for two months 
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Wanted—King’'s Men 


among the Bairns Booklets published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London: 

“Tt was night in the heart of Africa. The stars cast 
their streams of light serenely down upon a circle of 
men gathered outside a town in the Soudan. In the 
centre of the circle stood a tall, white man, athletic in 
build and limb and commanding in voice. For some 
time he had been patiently and specially teaching this 
circle of black men who were drawn from about twenty 
of the inland tribes. 

“In that part of darkest Africa made so famous by 
men like General Gordon and Lord Kitchener, there 
are still many millions of natives who have scarcely 
heard the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. With great 
difficulty this band of men had been drawn together 
and taught about Jesus. 

“Now the last night had come! Tomorrow the little 
band would break up and every man would travel 
many miles across the desert back to his own tribe. As 
they sat, still and solemn, in the quiet darkness, the 
missionary, Dr. Karl Kumm, of the Soudan Pioneer 
Mission, spoke to them of what they would have to do 
for Christ among their own people. He described 
some of the dangers they would have to face—how 
evil men would hate them and even good people in their 
tribe might be afraid to help them. They might have 
to face a cruel death like martyrs of other lands, for 
the sake of King Jesus. Then he quite plainly put it 
to them. 

“‘*Now which of you after all you have heard, is 
ready to promise to try to make Jesus King of the heart 
and life of your tribe? Let every man who is willing 
make the promise.’ 

“For some time the stillness of the night was un- 
broken by any voice. The men were thinking hard. 
For many, perhaps for all, the promise might mean 


N=: long ago, we came across the following story 


death. To try to make Jesus, the King of all Good- 
ness, the true leader of their tribe would mean a fight 
against the evil and cruelty of native life. The mis- 
sionary waited patiently, his heart lifted up to God in 
prayer. Suddenly a strong, clear voice broke the si- 
lence, as one of the men said 

“Ina so, 1 will!’ Then another and another, ‘Ina 
so, Ina so, I will, I will!’ 

“The voices cut the still moonlit air like so many 
knives, till every man in the circle had pledged him- 
self to attempt to make Christ King in the life of his 
tribe, even though it meant the loss of his own life. 

“Very soon the circle broke up and each man sought 
his rest until daybreak—the day of his new task of 
King-making. The next morning, after a handshake 
from their white brother and a few words of prayer 
and counsel, each ambassador for Christ took up the 
long trek back to his own tribe—and whatever fate 
might there be in store for him. So is the Kingdom 
of Jesus being spread through that dark land.” 

And is the reason why our Church seems to be fall- 
ing back from one line to another, why we are not see- 
ing our Church going forward and the Kingdom of 
Jesus spreading as it should—that we need more King’s 
Men and King’s Women among us? These black men 
had not long known Jesus, and they had had to make 
him King over their own lives before they could make 
that promise—“Jna so—I will!” 


Wanted in our own Church—more King’s Men and 
King’s Women—men and women on whom Jesus can 
count for life and for death and beyond. “Ina so—lI 
will!”—it is a promise which any man and any woman 
can make in the innermost sanctuary of their own 
hearts—and go forth to live ever afterwards in the 
consciousness of the Christ who has called them into 
his service. 





That Doesn't Acquit Us! 


One can’t take too literally all that some people say. 
There are people, it has been remarked, who are too 
good to be true. When Paul refers to himself as the 
“chief of sinners” it does not exactly behoove us to 
flatter ourselves that we are better than Paul. Like- 
wise, when some of God’s elect write glowingly of their 
gratitude to Ministerial Relief, it is not a signal to 


church members to feel smug and contented about the 
work! Ty 


“I appreciate very much your kind words about 
my dear husband’s service to the Church and your 
kindness to us, and thank you for the check for $20 
which you sent me. Right now I am in need of it; 
but after a while, should I live, I think I may be 
able to get along without help from the Committee.” 

ae ae 

“Again my heart is filled with gratitude as your 

check has come. How often I wish that those who 


have made it possible for me to have this check every 
month could know the joy and blessings that come 
with it. It’s wonderful what I can do with this $20!” 
ae oe 
“T know it isn’t necessary to write you after receiv- 
ing the checks, but I am so full of gratitude that it is 
overflowing on this paper.” 
es oe 


“TI am completely overcome by your generosity, and 
my heart goes out in gratitude to you and to God. 
Indeed I am humbled because I feel I am unworthy 
of such great kindness, and especially because I feel 
that so many really need this more than I do and I 
ought not to take it away from them in their straits.” 

a ae 

No, let’s not grow complacent. Their generosity 
doesn’t acquit us. In fact, some of us might hide our 
faces before such grace and courage. 
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Over the World and Back 


Distance is of no importance when courage vibraes to the touch of courage, sacrifice to sacrifice, and 
faith to faith. For “sympathy” is indeed a “suffering with’; and those who are themselves true soldiers of 
the Cross can best “sym-pathize” with the weary veter ns. The following is copied from a letter which came 


recently to the office of Ministerial Relief: 
, China, 


January 23, 1932. 





bb Y WIFE and I were thrilled and also made 
M sorrowful by the paragraph you quoted 

on page 60 of the January SURVEY. We 

could not rest for thinking about it. The situation 
at home in many ways must be distressing. BUT we 
believe the Church will give to these retired servants 
of Christ when your appeal and the facts are known. 
“Will you please pass on the enclosed letters with 
two dollars enclosed in each as our personal gifts to 
these friends? You know our difficult situation in 
China, but the appeals from the brave retired soldiers 
of the Lord are heart-breaking. We must respond.” 






And these sentences are taken. from the enclosed 
letters to their unknown friends: 

“Out here in warring, chaotic China, we know some- 
thing of danger. We believe we appreciate real cour- 
age when we see it. Your letter shows some of that 
courage. We are helped by your trust and boldness 
in the Lord.” 

“We are appalled that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church could allow such a thing to happen. I am 
SURE that when they know the facts they will fill to 
overflowing the treasuries of the Lord.” 

“Our salaries are cut too but with one of 
our own Church’s retired workers in need—well, we 
know the Church will respond when the facts are 
known. Pray for us. Will you drop us a line that 
you are praying for us?” 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY AND 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


By Rev. JoHN H. Grey, Jr., Student Pastor 


ACH new student at Washington and Lee and 
E; Virginia Military Institute received a letter from 

the Ministerial Association of Lexington, welcom- 
ing him to the fellowship of the local churches. The 
letter carried information about the various student 
and cadet groups which might aid the new man in his 
religious life at school. Many of these letters were 
answered by a parent or a pastor telling something of 
the boy’s relation to his own church, or of his plans 
for his life. From these it was possible to meet the 
boy as soon as he arrived and to form a warm personal 
relation because some one at home had thought to write 
ahead about him. 

The Student-Cadet Class of the Lexington Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. J. J. Murray is the pastor, 
helps to educate a young Chinese student. This stu- 
dent is Calvin Coolidge Howe, who is attending col- 
lege in China. Calvin was discovered by one of our 
missionarizs who is the son of the teacher of this class. 
Since the class undertook his support, Calvin has made 
rapid progress with his work and has won the honor 
of being made principal of the night school of his city. 


. The class is assisted in this work by the Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity of Washington and Lee. 

The Hoffman Presbyterian Club of V. M. I. is the 
only group on the campus which meets regularly and 
gives the members a chance to express their own ideas. 
One cadet gives a short discussion of an assigned topic 
and then suggests several linés of discussion by ques- 


Notes From Our Student Work for the 


Past Session 
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tions on this topic. It is then the privilege of any 
member to question any statement made or to express 
his opinion on the subject. In this way the vital themes 
of religious experience are dealt with in an attempt 
to make each man think for himself. The cadets 
conduct the meeting themselves, assign topics and 
speakers through their own committee, and at stated 
times invite an outside speaker to meet with them. 
After a visitor has spoken, they follow the time-honored 
custom of the Club and frankly discuss his subject in 
the meeting. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


By Lutte M. Trent, Director of Young People’s 
Work 


At the opening of the University this fall there were 
226 Presbyterian students enrolled. Sixty-three stu- 
dents attended Sunday school on the first Sunday 
morning. At a Freshman banquet given by the church, 
seventy-five Freshmen were present. The church bul- 
letins were dedicated to the students on the first Sun- 
day after their arrival. A letter was written each 
Presbyterian student on the week preceding Communion 
Sunday, October 11, urging their attendance at the 
service. As a result about 150 of the students were 
present. 

A section in the church auditorium is reserved for 
the students, where they may sit and worship together. 
Student ushers assist in seating the students in this 
section. In these and other ways the First Presby- 
terian Church is seeking to touch student life for Christ. 
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Some One Had Prayed 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


The day was long, the burden I had borne 

Seemed heavier than I could longer bear, 

And then it lifted—but I did not know 
Some one had knelt in prayer, 


Had taken me to God that very hour, 

And asked the easing of the load, and He 

In infinite compassion, had stooped down 
And taken it from me. 


We cannot tell how often as we pray 

For some bewildered one, hurt and distressed, 

The answer comes—but many times those hearts 
Find sudden peace and rest. 


Some one had prayed, and Faith, a reaching hand, 
Took hold of God, and brought Him down that day! 
So many, many hearts have need of prayer— 

Oh, let us pray. 


—Used by permission of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 





Give Us These Two! 


and women! And of the kind and quality in 

faith, courage and high devotion of the 23,500 
members of our Church who, at the last count, had 
given and pledged $908,184.50 toward the Three Mil- 
jion Dollars which is to set the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund in operation. 

These are our advance guard and volunteer force 
out of the more than four hundred thousand members 
of our Church. They are already “out at the front” 
and holding the line until some of the rest of us come 
up. And if, out of the four hundred thousand mem- 
bers of sur Church, we had fifty thousand more like 
them the thing would be as good as done. Even as you 
read this, they are mustering in, one by one,—signing 
the slip which reads, “My Pledge to the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund” enlisting as volunteers in this great 
forward “push” for the Kingdom of God. 

And in the years to come, there will be children who 


Ff IRST—fifty thousand more. Not dollars but men 


will say, “Our family name is signed in the Book of 
Remembrance—because they came to the help of their 
Church in the days of the Great Depression.” 

The second need, which also underlies and guaran- 
tees the first, is that those hundreds of friends who 
have been helping us with their prayers shall keep on 
praying. 

There is a beautiful old legend of a city whose walls 
and towers arose, without noise of hammer or chisel, 
to the sound of music. And the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund is being built to the sound of music—unheard 
yet by men, but rising daily to the throne of God, the 
voices of earnest, devoted hearts, keeping tryst in 
prayer. 

So is the Fund being built and so will you who 
have helped to build it be held ever in remembrance. 

“And a book of remembrance was written before him 
for them that feared the Lord and that thought upon 
his name.” 





A Book of Remembrance 


The name of every man, woman and youth who subscribes to the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund will be recorded in our permanent Book of Remembrance. 
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and the windows and little orphans. 
ber His Church and its obligation. 





Remember the unemployed servants of the Church who now are aged or sick, 

Remember the command of God. Remem- 
“For God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labor of love, which ye have shewed toward His name, in that ye 
have ministered to the saints and do minister.’—Hebrews 6:10, 
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AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Leland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. James L. 
McCutchen. Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Morrison, Rev. T. K. 

Reynoids, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
{Lubondai] Dibaya [via Tshim- 
bulu] Kasai, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
*MeMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tMiller, Miss Caroline L. 

tSetser, Miss Eleanora. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Headen, Miss Alma. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 

















Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Dr. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E de Minas, 
razil.) 

Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 


Brazil.) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 








*Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Rio de Janeiro, 1931. 
(Address, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Caixa 260.) 

Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 


Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 


razil.) 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Joao Pessoa, 1917. 


(Address, Joao Pessoa, E. de 
Parahyba, Brazil.) 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, C 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

*Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 

Henderlite, Rev. and *Mrs. Lang- 
don M. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 

Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Campinas, 1869. 


(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
*Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 


E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
*Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 


(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 


Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nic. les, Miss Florence. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Seochow, Ku., China.) 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
*Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
——. Rev. and Mrs. James R., 

r. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 
*Farr, Miss Grace. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Matthes. Miss Hazel (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
+Rowland, Miss Wilmina. 
*Taylor, Rev..H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 

(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs, L. S. (M. D.) 
*Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 

Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

Smithwick, Miss Gladys (M. D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 
Woods, Miss Lily U. 
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Yates, Rev. and Mrs. GO. F. 











Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Sutsien, 1893, 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Madal. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C, H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887, 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku, 
hina.) ; 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelso 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tFletcher, Miss Lucy. 

*Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. era 
tMcCown, Miss Mary. 

TMosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T, 
tMyers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr, 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
*White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Peiping Language School. 
Peiping, China. 

Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Kev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 

tEllis, Mrs. Charles. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 

Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev.and *Mrs. Percy W. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
¢Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
*Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth 0. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Atkinson, Miss M. J. - 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. Ww. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Marugame, 1920. 
Address, Marugame, Japan. 
oti Rev. and Mrs. W. McS 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
*Jenkins, men ane Mrs. C. R. 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 





